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HENRY M. WILLIAMS 


Of the Executive Committee, Unitarian Campaign 


ET US REVIEW the splendid progress of the Unitarian Campaign to date, as we reach the end 
|" of the year. At its inception the emphasis was placed upon the religious and educational 
features. In both respects it has already accomplished more than was hoped for. Among 
avowed Unitarians there has been such an awakening as has not been known hitherto, not even 
during the stress of war,—an appreciation of the religious quality and of the necessity for its 
active, continued expression in ourselves as individuals and of greater action by ourselves as 
a Christian fellowship. A real unity has come of Unitarians in action, working for a large ob- 
ject on long, lines, with an eye to the future as well as the present. Tens of thousands are taking 
| part in this Campaign. “Retired Christians” have been aroused once more to again take posi- 
tion in the ranks of active members. Our morale is much improved. We look forward to 
the greater work with confidence begotten of. greater numbers. We have better organization, 
with a real unity of purpose to achieve our part. 


Far beyond its effect upon our own people has been the power of publicity of the Campaign 
upon the unchurched. Now they know our straightforward and simple teaching of the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus. The publicity reached newspapers East, West, to the ends of the country. 
Many have gladly received the message and borne their testimony; and some already have taken 
their part in the Campaign. We must continue this greater publicity aid to inform and teach 
in all effectual ways. And we must gather the fruits into the concrete form of duly organized 
churches. 


Behind the needs of more service and brotherhood for the unchurched was the need for 
funds. The mark was set at $3,000,000. The attainment has been more than creditable, in 
view of the recent depression. Pledges are in hand for more than $2,250,000, made by more 
than thirty thousand contributors. 


Forward is the word! The great Campaign is but started. The various Unitarian organ- 
izations can now do more than ever before. We must support them by greater interest, by ac- 
tive membership, by personal service. Meanwhile we must do our former share, of course, in 
work and annual contributions for The Alliance, the Laymen’s League; the American Unita- 
rian Association, and the others, over and above our Campaign ‘pledges. 


We salute the New Year, 1921, with confidence, with humility, as we ponder the magni- 
tude of the opportunity and work before us. 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 30, -1920 


Mr. Cotton’s Acceptance 


r YHE REGISTER announces that Rev. Edward 
H. Cotton has accepted the invitation of the 
Board of Trustees to join the editorial staff of 

this paper. Mr. Cotton will close his pastorate in 
Danvers, Mass., on January 15, and enter upon his 
new duties. For nearly two years the articles pub- 
lished in these pages under his name have increased 
his reputation as a writer. He is serious, illumi- 
nating, readable; a careful workman with a pur- 
pose in every contribution. The most notable of 
his pieces was the interview with Roger W. Babson. 
That showed the promise of a church journalist. 
His stories on the “Interchurch World Movement 
were the best we read on that ill-fated project. Dur- 
ing the Unitarian Campaign he was regarded highly 
for his counsel in the promotion of publicity and for 
his own contributions on famous Unitarians and 
allied subjects. 

Mr. Cotton’s accession to an important place on 
the church’s paper is a necessary and gratifying 
move. ‘The increase in the life of the denomina- 
tion has its prompt and sure expression in the 
printed page. The scope of editorial service widens. 
The circulation grows more and more. Everything 
comes to this office to be sent upon the wings of the 
morning,—glad tidings of joy, and work, and suc- 
cess in our church,—and we must see that the mes- 
Sage goes out right. There is nothing better in re- 
ligious journalism than the technical gifts of our 
contributors. Our readers insist upon the best. 
Good journalistic practice is our first pains. We 
have the best religion; we must fit its messenger in 
keeping. So we say alike to the quiet parish in a 
hamlet and to the congregation gathered at the 
teeming corner of a city full of the wonderful traffic 
of life and service: We bring to you all the supreme 
message. There is one human heart by which men 
live for the oneness of the world. All that comes to 
pass, all the good that the sons of men do as states- 
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men, churchmen, merchants, manufacturers, teach- 
ers, lawyers, physicians, engineers; as fathers, 
mothers, children, wives, husbands, brothers, sis- 
ters, all enters into the building which we build of 
the spirit. These ‘people are our resources. 


about them will deepen the life of the church and in- 
crease its spiritual power to make them all one with 
the Father. That is the aim of religious journalism. 


_ Thirty Thousand Gave 


ATERIAL THINGS are of use to show spirit- 

ual meaning. Two and one-quarter millions 
of dollars have been allotted by the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, as published in detail elsewhere in this is- 
sue. This is a vast sum, which is chiefly of value 
as a sign of the co-operation of. Unitarian people 
throughout the country. Think of it, thirty thou- 
sand persons subscribed to this fund. Thirty thou- 
sand people did the same thing at the same time, 
all over the church’s widespread habitation. Men 
knew it could be brought to pass, and they had no 
serious difficulty in convincing the congregations 
and ministers that it was not only possible, but 
that it was natural, even necessary, for Unitarians 
to work together to save themselves. That is more 
important than saving the church. The church has 
been in some of its parishes the most remarkable 
institution, with excessive local pride. That spirit 
grew up naturally enough out of the old religious 
order when each must declare his own ideas and 
assert his own freedom. 

It came about that the spirit, long called sec- 
tarian, was crowded out by the common perils of 
our country. We found that if we were going to 
Save ourselves we must get together. We must 
leave behind all things that we could not believe 
and act upon in common. The result was a tre- 
mendous withdrawal of absurd baggage. Most. of. 
it by this time has been put away in the attic of re- 
ligious yesterdays. The Unitarian has learned with 
all the rest many good things for his soul. His 
insistence upon his own beliefs, even the best of 
them, he does not now carry with the old gesture 
and’ pride, for he finds that by simply being the 
things which he has loved to declare he is weleome 
in what was once unlikely company. He knows 
there is nothing alien to a man in the real inward- 
ness of any other man. 
withal the simplest fact in the world. Yet we go 
through hard lessons to learn it. We have got on 
with the doctrine at least in our own church, as the 
success of the Campaign shows. We are one. We 
say, What you need I need, for what you are I am. 
Now let the common fund we gave be devoted with 
a reconsecration of our whole being, soul and body, 
to perfecting this oneness in humanity without 
exception. 

The Puritan Sunday 


RAS! DAILY PAPER is trying to alarm you. 
about the new Sunday. The gloom of it is 


abysmal. Reformers, we read, are going about with — 


threats against legislative members, and we are to 


_ What — 
they are is ever full of meaning. What we publish - 


That is the profoundest — 
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have as dire a crime against the populace in respect 
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for juveniles. 


‘labor in unions. 
with their accumulated savings the alleged attempt - 


_ does not follow that labor is all virtue. 


of the Sabbath as we have had in the matter of alco- 
hol. So they predict. They do not bring forth any 
facts, because facts are not to be found which 
justify concern. The whole business is claptrap. 
A few courageous people, who may or may not be 


agreeable as associates, see plainly that more and 


more our populace does not know how to spend 
Sunday. They renounce all claims of a religious 
character, being never in attendance at worship; 
they know nothing of the natural needs of the body 
for rest. They turn Sunday into a noisome and 
cheap pleasure-day, which has become one of the 


-reproaches of the country. 


One reason for this is that many of our people are 
prone to a juvenility which needs the restraints fit 
Why should we not strive to bring 
about a formal respect for the right use of the day 
of rest and worship—as well as pleasure—just as 
we now provide for the attendance of our children 
at school? Or as we provide sanitary regulations 
against those who would injure the social health by 
carelessness in their physical habits? Why is it a 
terrible thing to use our lawful means to require at 
least the outward conformity to quiet and decorous 
behavior on the day when the body, mind, and soul 
of society need rest, refreshment, and communion 
with the spirit of things? ~ 


What Labor Is 


NE MINISTER says, “The great and central 

object of an industry is to produce merchan- 
dise ; for that capital is invested, for that the labor- 
ers are assembled, and for that the customers pay.” 
Another minister says, “Labor is the creative en- 
ergy of humanity developing all the goods and ser- 
vices that society needs for its advancement, creat- 
ing social values, and making men fellow-workers 
with the Master Workman.” These quotations are 
both fresh within the week. Which of these men 
truly speaks for religion? For economics? It is 
no small business for any one to make the right 
answer. ; 

In our mind the two men represent as neatly—as 
profoundly—as an array of arguments, the two 
sides of the conflict in the world of work to-day. 
There is a bitter, determined strife coming. Some 
employers are out to destroy the organization of 
Workingmen are out to thwart 


to drive them back into industrial slavery. Labor 
is menaced with the old idea that it is a commodity, 
to be bought and sold in the market, irrespective of 
human rights and spiritual requirements. To-day, 
the demand for work being little, the price paid, on 
a bald basis of supply and demand, is little, they 
say; yet they must themselves pay almost the peak 
of prices for their rent and food and clothing. 

If the first minister is right, then those who toil 
must regard their welfare as second to that of 
goods. If the second minister is right, of course it 
We have 
seen its own variety of overreaching. But it does 
mean that all of us together must regard the indus- 


i trial as we regard every human relationship. It is 
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first personal and then material. We may have 
our stores overflowing and our people wretched. 
That bodes only one thing for all of us. We stand 
one against the other, we paralyze industry, we 
bring on economic stagnation and spiritual de- 
struction. From the beginning of the New Year, 
let men try the Golden Rule. Let them put them- 
selves in the other man’s place. Let them use 
imagination. Let us all be human beings where 
we work. 
Unmaking a Snob 

HY IS SNOBBERY in the world? We think 

we have the reason the very first thing. Be- 
cause one prefers convention to conviction. A snob 
is joined to the things that are—and are approved— 
and has no interest in the things that are to be. He 
is always conservative. He is never progressive. 
He suffers fhe contempt of courageous men because 
whatever is accepted in the world is right; and 
whatever is in the nature of experiment, or even 
aspiration for change, is wrong. That is his stand. 
So he worships a kind of success; and he fawns 
before the successful,—not those who will bring the 
new and larger day, as all the immortal did, but 
those others who have themselves inherited an 
earlier good, and stand fast against any new benefi- 
cence for mankind. 

The snob is much more concerned with being 
respectable than he is with being right. He is most 
interested in being safe. His condition is static. 
He wants no new ideas, and turns against any sug- 
gestions which may enlarge the borders of his sym- 
pathy, or increase the range of his vision. You will 
find him in every city, in every country. He loves 
his own place best, which is good; and he acts with 
disdainful nicety, as if there were no other places, 
which is bad. In his dress he wears: what the ap- 
proved wear, deviating never. He is like them, and 
wants the world to know that he belongs to their 
ideas even if his imitation goes no deeper than his 
raiment. He may even get into the church. Even, 
did we say? Verily, the church is a great place for 
him, if itis quite the right church. Who goes there? 
That is his ecclesiastical salutation. 

And do you think we have in mind only those who 
go longing after persons in high estate? Not at all. 
Snobs are of all varieties. We have seen them in un- 
comely places. In the humblest tasks are those who 
look up to others they esteem worth their emula- 
tion, not because they find in these superiors any 
real quality of spirit fit for appropriation, but be- 
cause they have arrived. Like all imitations, snobs 
are mean and self-destructive. That is the pity. 
They do not intend to finish their own beings, which 
were made, each one, to be original, free, with its 
own distinctive expression and power. But shall 
we not follow good examples? The one thing we 
dare take from another without losing ourselves, 
without becoming snobbish, is the good spirit. The 
right spirit is breath to one’s nostrils. It respects 
personality above all things; it is of God. The snob 
can save himself if he will flee the letter, the out- 
ward form, which killeth, and receive the spirit 
which giveth abundant life. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


\ X 7 HILE THE PROBLEM of the limitation of 


armaments was occupying the attention of 
Kuropean statesmen during the days imme- 

diately preceding Christmas, the news came from 
Marion, Ohio, that the series of consultations which 
President-elect Harding had been holding with party 
leaders and other public men had resulted in certain 
conclusions approaching concreteness. Mr. Harding 
gave it to be understood that his plans contemplate a 
diplomatic interchange with Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan, to be entered into immediately after 
his inauguration. The purposes of this interchange 
will be the promotion of world peace through the united 
moral infiuence of the Great Powers by means of a 
world court before which any nation, .presumably 
whether a member of the League of Nations or not, 
might become a voluntary litigant. The practicability 
of this project would depend, of course, upon the will- 
ingness of the great European powers to participate 
in it. 
Premier Lloyd George Pleads 
For Universal Disarmament 

A notable contribution to the discussion of disarm- 
ament was made last week by Premier Lloyd George. 
Speaking a few days after Viscount Ishii had declared 
in the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva 
that Japan could not consent to a reduction of her 
programme of armaments while there remained great 
nations beyond the membership of the League and not 
bound by the provisions of its covenant, the British 
Premier declared his opinion that the “terrible race 
for armaments” must be stopped. But he pointed out 
that it can be stopped only by international action by 
- the Great Powers. Before and after the British Pre- 
mier’s address, which was delivered to the British and 
Dominion delegates who had attended the first session 
of the Assembly of the League, the London press occu- 
pied itself with the announcement by Secretary Daniels 
that, in the absence of any agreement among all the 
Great Powers to reduce armaments by action through 
the League of Nations, it behooved the United States 
to proceed with an eighty-eight ship programme for the 
next three-year period. The consensus of British opin- 
ion appeared to be that such a naval expansion in 
America would add materially to the burden of Euro- 
pean armaments on the competitive basis. 
Secretary of the Treasury Predicts 
National Deficit of $2,000,000,000 

In the midst of the discussion of disarmament on 
both sides of the Atlantic, events were developing in 
Kurope and America that placed sharp emphasis upon 
the difficulties of the problem which governments every- 
where were facing at the approach of the new year. 
One of these developments was outlined by the news 
that British labor was greatly concerned by the in- 
crease of unemployment in England, which in the week 
before Christmas directly involved 500,000 workers 
and 3,000,000 dependents. British labor expressed the 
opinion that the British Government is not envisaging 
the problem with an adequate realization of its press- 
ing importance. Another of these developments, the 
result of the universal shrinkage of values through the 
reduction of industries, was called to the attention of 
Congress by Secretary Houston, who said, in testifying 
before the Senate Committee on Finance on December 
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23: “By the end of the next fiscal year we will have 
a gross deficit of $2,000,000,000. Sources of income 
from excess profits and income taxes are drying up, as 
shown by our records.” 
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Veto of Important Legislation Foreshadowed 
by Treasury’s Warning of Depleted Resources 

Secretary Houston’s statement before the Senate — 
Committee on Finance was regarded in Republican 
quarters as notice of the President’s intention to veto 
every measure involving further governmental expendi- 
tures, that might be passed during the “short” session, 
including the Emergency Tariff bill, passed by the 
House last week, in the event of its survival in the 
Senate. Other legislation in the same category as the 
Emergency Tariff bill is the proposal for the extension 
of a credit-of a billion dollars for the industrial re- 
habilitation of Germany, the bill granting a bonus to é 
soldiers and sailors who participated in the war, and 
the project to revive the War Finance Corporation to 
act for the relief of farmers in the disposition of their 
products. Mr. Houston gave it to be understood that 
if the Government assumed the additional financial 
burden involved by these and other governmental ac- 
tivities, it would run the danger of an impairment of 
its ability to pay the war obligation becoming due in 
the next two and a half years. 


Embargo on Food Imports Causes 
Resentment across the Canadian Border 

One of the provisions of the Emergency Tariff bill— 
passed for the benefit of the farmers by a vote of 196 
to 86 in the House on December 22—caused consider- 
able resentment and evoked talk of retaliatory action 
in Canada. This provision, which would impose a 
virtual embargo on food supplies from Canada, was 
discussed with animation by Canadian newspapers and 
public men. It was pointed out, in behalf of Canada, 
that the Dominion would lose an important item of 
its export trade in the event of the passage of the 
House bill by the Senate and its approval by the Presi- 
dent. Intimations were made that the Dominion 
Parliament would be asked, in such a contingency, to 
place an embargo on American imports, and especially 
of American manufactured products, into Canada. By 
the opponents of this legislation during its hurried 
passage in the House, the argument was advanced 
that it would afford little protection to the farmer 
and that its only tangible effect would be a prompt and 
immediate increase in the prices of food commodities 
in this country. 


Merger of Express Companies 
Authorized by Interstate Commission 

Advocates of the enforcement of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, which there is a growing disposition to re- 
gard as a dead letter on the Statute Book, saw little 
comfort for their cause in the action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week in authorizing the 
perpetuation of the merger of the four great express 
companies of the country, which was undertaken as a 
war measure. The maintenance of the American Rail- 
way Express Company as a permanent consolidation 
of the business and the properties of the express com- 
panies was attacked by a minority of the Commission 
as an elimination of competition. The majority, how- 
ever, took the ground that the American Railway Ex- 
press Company had proved its economic effectiveness 
during and since the war, and dismissed the opposition — 
of thirty-three States to the perpetuation of the con- 
solidation on the ground that the complaints of inade- 
quate service were the oiftcome of labor conditions. 
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State Department Announces 
Withdrawal from Santo Domingo 


Hard on the heels of the controversy over the con- 
duct of the American forces in Hayti, which played 
an important part in the Presidential campaign, it was 
announced by the State Department on Christmas Eve 
that the President had ordered the beginning of the 
withdrawal of all American military forces from the 
white republic bordering upon Hayti. In his proclama- 
tion to the people of Santo Domingo, Rear Admiral 
Thomas Snowden, military governor of that republic, 
declared that the purposes the United States had in 
mind when it undertook the administration of the 
country in November, 1919, had been accomplished ; 
that public order had been restored, the finances had 
been rehabilitated, and the machinery for the conserva- 
tion of public health and the promotion of education 
had been placed on a stable basis. Therefore, an- 
nounced Admiral Snowden, the United States would at 
once “inaugurate the simple process of its rapid with- 
drawal from the responsibilities assumed in connection 
with Dominican affairs.” The closing act of the Ameri- 
can administration will be the revision of the laws by a 
constitutional convention, the election of a congress, 
and the setting up of a government competent to carry 
on the work put under way by the Marines under Ad- 
miral Snowden’s command. Ss. T. 


| LETTERS totHE EDITOR | 


Promising Cities 
To the Editor of Tam CuristiAN REGISTER :— 

May I, through Tun Rucgistrar, again consult the 
fellowship with regard to promising fields for our 
gospel? 

My attention has been called to the following cities: 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Charleston, W. Va.; Springfield, Il. ; 
Norfolk, Va.; South Bend, Ind.; Evansville, [l.; Mo- 
bile, Ala.; New Rochelle, N.Y.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Akron, Ohio.. 

Can any one give me further information about 
the liberal church possibilities in these cities? Who 
knows any Unitarians dwelling therein? I know a 
good deal about some of these cities, and I may frankly 
say that I have designs upon them. I shall be grateful 
for more information, however, not only about the cities 
already referred to, but about any others in the United 
States or Canada. Minor Simons. 

Boston, Mass. 


Brevities 


Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale is a tither. One rea- 
son is, he must be systematic. He says of his good 
habit: “In all these thirty years I have never seen the 


' day when I was tempted for a moment to return to the 


old spasmodic, haphazard method of giving to the Lord. 
We, too, have been blessed temporarily and spiritually, 
in basket and in store, in mind and in heart, in this 
practice of systematic giving. There has seemed to be 
an overarching providence all the way. When the 
tenth account would be running low because we had 
drawn upon it more freely in the face of some unusual 
need, then some windfallfout of a clear sky, a generous 


- wedding fee, or an invitation to lecture or a commence- 


ment address with a very cheering ‘honorarium’ at- 
tached, would come to our relief, and we would thank 


God and go forward.” 
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Apportionment of the Campaign Millions 


Unitarian forces receive their magnificent gifts from thirty 
thousand contributors, and the church enters into 
her wonderful era of spiritual opportunity 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


HRISTMAS OF 1920 marked the birth of a new 
Unitarian Church in America. Nineteen Hun- 
dred Twenty-one promises to be the happiest and 

most prospegous and progressive year the Unitarian 
fellowship has ever known. Thirty thousand Unitari- 
ans have made it possible for the Committee on Ap- 
portionment of Funds of the Unitarian Campaign to 
distribute their largess. Meeting on the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
December 21, 1920, this committee determined for the 
denomination the disposition of $2,250,000 of the total 
subscribed and pledged to the support of these ob- 
jects :-— 
(1) Tue UNIFYING oF ALL UNITARIANS IN AMERICA 
INTO A COMPACT AND AGGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS 
BODY, CONSECRATED TO 
(2) TH CARRYING OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THEIR 
FAITH TO THH MORE THAN SIXTY MILLION 
AMERICANS WHO ARE NOT AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
CHURCH. 


Every member of the Committee attended this sig- 
nificant session, Charles H. Strong, chairman, coming 
from New York, Senator Morton D. Hull from Chi- 
cago, and John L. Mauran from St. Louis, to meet with 
Miss Anna M. Bancroft of Hopedale, Mass., Miss Lucy 
Lowell of Boston, Mass., Richard M. Saltonstall of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., and Henry M. Williams of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in the deliberations that preceded the 
final unanimous decision on the apportionment of the 
great sum of money which the awakened church gave 
freely for the consolidation of gains already made and 
extension of activity on all sectors of the liberal re- 
ligious frontier. 

For hours the members of the Committee wrestled 
with the problems. They entered upon the task of find- 
ing the wisest solution with the knowledge that the 
Campaign goal—$3,000,000—had been set only after 
profound study of a programme that represented ask- 
ings of between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. As many 
worthy objects had been eliminated in the earlier 
analysis, it was a foregone conclusion that others would 
be set aside, at least in the present allotment. But the 
returns are not all in at this writing. Over $2,300,000 
has been given or pledged over a five-year period. 

The Committee was guided in the distribution largely 
by the preferences indicated by the subscribers them- 
selves. More than one-third of the amount allotted 
thus goes to what may be termed the past-present-and- 
future ministry of the church. The handsome sum of 
$810,000 ig set aside for the pensioning of retired min- 
isters, for the increase in salaries now paid to active 
ministers, and for the development of those agencies, the 
schools of divinity, by which the ministry of the future 
is to be recruited and trained. This is a definite as- 
signment of hundreds of thousands of dollars to a 
branch of the church that has been in great need. In- 
directly tens of thousands allotted to other agencies 
will be found contributing to the same high purpose. 

Approximately one-fourth of the total was set aside 
for the important work of church extension and re- 
ligious education. The exact amount is $551,600. The 
Western Conference receives $60,000 as endowment for 
its growing labors. The trustees of Tum CuristTian 
RucisterR were made beneficiaries to the extent of 
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$50,000. The great sum of $825,000 was assigned to 
that faithful arm of the church, the Women’s Alliance, 
and the new and powerful other arm, the Laymen’s 
League. It was in recognition of the part played by 
the League in the gathering of the great missionary 
offering and its rapid expansion in religious usefulness 
that it is to have $750,000. These objects are joined to 
the Young People’s Religious Union and the Tucker- 
man School in the allotments. Thus guided by the oral 
and written preferences of thousands of subscribers, 
the Committee issued the following statement :— 


The Apportionment Committee, by the unani- 
mous action oy its seven members, after careful and 
extended consideration of the varying needs of the 
several Unitarian interests and their ability ef- 
fectively to serve the purposes for which the Cam- 
paign was undertaken, has made the following 
allotments to the amount of $2,250,000 already sub- 
scribed as estimated. The action of the Committee 
was accepted and adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Campaign, Inc., at its 
meeting on December 22. The allotments are as 
follows :— 

For the Unitarian Service Pension Society, 


for its permanent fund, as endowment.... $260,000 
For the increase of ministers’ salaries, to be 

held by the American Unitarian Association 

as Sustentation Fund, as endowment...... 260,000 
For the Meadville Theological School....... 200,000 
For the Pacific Unitarian School for the 

MINIS Ys Sth. -/s s/s occtclalaetehs aratiemetopete cma, « 45,000 
For the church extension work of the Ameri- 

can Unitarian Association..... Eneteietee eee oe 235,000 
For the Western Unitarian Gonference for 

chureh extension work, as endowment.... 60,000 
For the church equipment work of the Ameri- 

can Unitarian ASSOCIATION... .m% suGiels «c's « 128,600 
For the Religious Education Department of 

the American Unitarian Association, as en- 

GOW EINE a, otto: ojo rergenn ota teceaNe sive cIeSEL @laioh aa 100,000 
For the Unitarian Laymen’s League........ 750,000 
For the Women’s Alliance, as endowment.... 75,000 
For the Young People’s Religious Union, as 

CNCOWWMCRE Beis %'s sie sv sicm: Heats anette. om toot 28,000 
For THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, aS endowment. 50,000 
For the International Congress of Religious 

LAbGralsS, oS cteate sole le latetoite ine eee cae « 10,000 
For the Tuckerman School, as endowment. . 13,400 
For the Society for Ministerial Relief, as 

MNGOWMEME: Kes icles ois vagrhemhemieteate amie cial 35,000 

$2,250,000 


The Apportionment Committee will take further 
action when necessary as further funds are sub- 
scribed. 

CuHarues H. Srrone. 

JouHn L. Mauran. 

Miss Annas M. Bancrort, 
Morton D. Hutt. 

Miss Lucy Lowest. 
Ricuarp M. SAauronsraxu. 
Henry M. WILiIAMs. 


Checks on account already have been sent to the 
various agencies of the church which are beneficiaries 
of the fund. 

It was stated on behalf of the Committee that there 
was every reason to believe the entire $3,000,000 would 
be more than subscribed. 

“The Committee,” said its spokesman, “is made op- 
timistic by the revelation of the capacity to give far 
beyond previous perfunctory efforts. We have the best 
of proof that this is not merely -a spasmodic effort, but 
a real spurt that is to develop sustained expansion on 


a higher level of efficiency than had seemed possible to 
many. 
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“Tio the agencies of the church which have been rec- 
ognized as standard, the Committee is glad to add huge 
amounts to funds already at their disposal, more con- 
fident than ever that in future their tried and true sup- 
porters will be even More faithful, and they will attract 
new and generous givers to the work which they are 
carrying on. 

“Tt is estimated that thirty thousand Unitarians 
have contributed to make up the total of the Campaign 
chest. Contrast this army with the few thousands who 
have made church extension possible in the past. For 
the first time we are really tackling our problems and 
accepting our privileges in a big way. But there is 
other work, and plainly visible, that will not be 
touched even with the new resources at our command.” 

From these statements it is evident that the Unita- 
rian Church has “begun to begin” the work for which 
the Campaign was undertaken. As actual proof that 
the foregoing does not overstate the case, it is sub- 
mitted that in cash and securities there is in hand at 
the present writing (although the Campaign covers five 
years) nearly one-third of the amount thus far pledged. 

The exact total? 

Precisely $710,343.12! 
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They Plead for Congregational Reunion 


In the Tercentenary meeting of the famous Boston clubs 
of the two daughters of an ancient outlived schism, 
one ardent desire comes from the speakers’ hearts 


FRANK H. BURT 


N APPEAL to Congregationalists and Unitarians 
A to “unite once more upon the great common 
spiritual affirmations” and to cease to “permit 

an intellectual difference to lord it over a spiritual 
fellowship and brotherhood” was uttered by Rev. 


~ Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., of New York at the joint 


Forefathers’ Day banquet of the Congregational and 
Unitarian clubs of Boston, Mass., December 20, and 
his words were heartily applauded by over seven hun- 
dred men and women representing pulpits and parish- 
ioners of both denominations. It was the climax of 
an evening in which the common faith of these two 
great bodies of Pilgrim ancestry had been celebrated 
by the presidents of the two clubs,—Rev. Frank M. 
Sheldon of the Congregational Club and Hon. Joseph 
Walker of the Unitarian Club,—and by former Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 

The banquet was held in Mechanics Building, the: 
opening reception being in Paul Revere Hall. Many 
prominent men and women of both denominations were 
seated at the head table and scattered through the hall. 
The details for the occasion had been arranged with 
the most minute care by the secretaries of the two 
clubs, W. T. Reid, Jr., of the Unitarian Club and. 
Frederick A. Gaskins of the Congregational Club. The 
souvenir menu, a fine specimen of typography, bore 
a picture of the Mayflower and a copy of the Compact 
in the handwriting of Governor Bradford. 

President Sheldon said: “Without the splendid sup- 
port of the Pilgrim Mothers we should never have been 
here to-night celebrating the efforts and achievements 
of our Pilgrim Fathers. The tide of that river of light 
which came to these shores in our Pilgrim forebears 
ran so deep and so strong that we are not surprised to 
find it expressing itself in many organizations. It was 
a tide of God’s own life and so big that it could not be 
crystallized in any one theology or in any one day. A 
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Back along the converging trail we go until those trails 
meet in one road where we two denominations walked 
together. We clasp hands to-night and sit down where 
those roads meet back yonder, as one family. If the 
figure was slightly inaccurate,” he added, “since the 
trails did not steadily converge all the way back, and 
such a love feast as this could hardly have occurred 
a hundred years ago, it might be said that the trails 
are sufficiently near together now for us, in spite of 
all differences, to clasp hands in present-day fellowship 
in the joy of a great common inheritance and also in 
the joy of common ideals and common purposes.” 

Mr. Walker responded in most cordial words. “It is 
the spirit of the times,” he said, “for the Protestant 
churches to forget so far as they may their differences 
in doctrine and dogma and to unite simply, sincerely 
together in the worship of God, in the service of man, 
in the discipleship of Jesus of Nazareth.” 


The Business Arrangements of the Pilgrims 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who was announced to speak 
on “The Constitutional Aspects of the Pilgrim Com- 
pact,” said in part :— 

“Before I begin to deal with those secular, political 
aspects, let me say that none of them would have come 
into existence if it had not been that it was a church 
that landed at Plymouth in 1620; a peculiar church, 
to be sure, but still a solemn, compact church. They 
had separated from the Established Church on grounds, 
not of dissent from dogmas and creeds, but because of 
non-conformity in ceremonies. They separated with 
great sacrifice, with immense regret, and that regret 
followed them right over to the wilderness and re- 
mained with them for many years after they were well 
established on these shores. They were intensely Eng- 
lish in their feelings, believing that wherever they 
settled on English soil they would enjoy all the liber- 
ties and immunities of English subjects.” 

_ Touching on their hard experiences in Holland and 
the devoted service of their pastor, John Robinson, and 
the mingled motives which led to their crossing the 
Atlantic, Dr. Eliot explained the business arrange- 
ments by which the Mayflower was fitted out and sup- 
plied, it being a stock company, with the shares of 
the “adventurers” paid for in cash, while “those who 
went,” as they were described, were allowed shares for 
themselves, their wives and children, besides any money 
contribution they might make. The compact which 
they framed he characterized as the most remarkable 
political document in the history of the world. They 
declared themselves a “body politic,” the first of the 
sort ever created or even imagined. A more democratic 
group has never existed than those forty-one men. The 
compact created a democracy in its most perfect form, 
providing universal manhood suffrage, without prop- 
erty qualification. Imagine how these principles, these 
methods, have in three hundred years spread across the 
continent and out of those principles and methods have 
grown a governmental structure and a society very 
unlike that of the England which those men in the 
cabin of the Mayflower loved. And yet the old Eng- 

land and the New England-on this continent are going 

together now on this path of democracy. 

“To-night, when we look back on the outcome of 
those three hundred years and look upon what has 
taken place on this continent, as we their descendants 
have succeeded in following the principles that the 
Pilgrim Fathers laid down and in carrying those prin- 
ciples away across the continent, we feel like recogniz- 
ing the fact that those first settlers—‘first comers,’ 
they were called—havé laid the foundations and 
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adopted the principles on which our own great republic 
has been developed.” 

Dr. Boynton’s address on “Pilgrim Recessionals” 
was brilliant. It was interspersed with the right pro- 
portion of anecdote and wit. Dr. Boynton began with 
a reminiscence of his leaving his native city of Boston 
many years ago. “Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who was 
a father to me and to whose inspiration I owe very 
much, was a neighbor of mine, and he put his hand 
on my shoulder one day and said: ‘My boy, I am sorry 
you are going to leave Boston. You were born here, 
you were educated in this vicinity, you have the Boston 
spirit, and I should like to have you put in your min- 
istry in Boston. Now, having said that, I want to 
say, my boy, I am glad you are going away from Bos- 
ton, for I tell my boys that they can live anywhere 
they are a mind to, but first they must go a thousand 
miles from Boston to be delivered from the illusion 
that there are only two streets in the world, State 
Street and Beacon Street.’” Dr. Boynton quoted a 
recent remark of Edward Bok, that he had spent a 
good part of his life trying to impress upon the Knicker- 
bockers of New York City that it was an illusion to 
believe that the sun rose every morning in the East 
River and set every evening in the Hudson. 

Quoting Keats’s line “But one among them loved that 
Pilgrim soul of yours,” Dr. Boynton said that it is 
one of the somewhat forgotten truths that every soul 
is a pilgrim, that it has wrapped up within it a dynamic 
power which cannot die, so that when you are speaking 
of the souls of yesterday you are not dealing with the 
memory of days that are past,—you are dealing with 
motives which are being employed even in our own day 
and generation. “The Pilgrims are not dead; they are 
alive. Their souls have walked in seven-league boots 
these three hundred years, and so far as we are true 
and lineal descendants those souls are athrob in your 
spirit and in my spirit to-night. We are the Pilgrim 
Fathers of to-day by no figure of speech, but by the 
actualities of immortality. Some things they knew 
we do not know, some things we know were to them 
unknown; but the axles of their wheels were hot with 
the same frenzies as our own. Therefore we are inter- 
ested not primarily in a memory to-night, but we are 
interested in a motive which as it has taken its lordly 
and conquering way down the ages you have had an 
opportunity to share, and not only to share but to ef- 
fectualize in our day and in our generation. 


The Noblest Monument We Could Rear 


“The average age of the Pilgrim Fathers was only 
thirty-three. They were just in that sphere of life 
when strength and virility are in their supremacy, when 
nothing is so palatable or so eagerly to be desired as 
a real risk or a mighty adventure, and when that word 
which older and younger people know as fear never 
trembles upon the lip. They were very much like other 
men in their inclinations, in their desires, in their 
habits, and in their practices. They loved the rod and 
gun, they loved to smoke the ‘Indian weed,’ and they 
enjoyed the ‘home brew’ which the good women manu- 
factured. They were very much like the men of the 
present day, only with this difference,—that their com- 
monplaceness was elevated into most uncommon re- 
lationships by the power of a magnificent ideal which 
took their manhood, the whole of it, and out of it 
wrought such results as you and I receive with welcome 
and gratitude to-day. It was the ideal which made 
those men what they were, and beneath the white light 
of those ideals our Pilgrim Fathers were dealing with 
precisely the same problems with which we are dealing 
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to-day. The Pilgrim spirit is alive to-day because the 
exhibits of it at the time of our forebears are exhibits 
of it in our own time.” 

Some points in which we had receded from the Pil- 
grim ideal were touched on by the speaker, as in re- 
spect for law and order, for those in authority and for 
the family life, and in the present condition of educa- 


tion and of the church. Of the future of the church, © 


Dr. Boynton asked :— 

“What will the various branches of the church of the 
living God do with themselves? Will they pursue the 
path by ancient worthies trod and multiply the present 
one hundred and forty-seven denominations into three 
hundred and thus accentuate their weakness, or will 
they arise to the new summons, to the new duties, to 
the new heroism, to the new religious adventures of 
such an age as this in which we are living and reduce 
to the lowest possible point of divisions and of sepa- 
rations and unite once more upon the great common 
spiritual affirmations, permitting intellectual prefer- 
ences and ecclesiastical differences to take their proper 
way along the dividing line? 


“Do you know what is the matter with Boston re- - 


ligiously? The real trouble with the religious life 
of Boston is with the Congregationalists and the Uni- 
tarians. Once we were together. Our forebears wor- 
shipped God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences, and they were men strong in heart and 
strong in character and strong in mind, and they in- 
dulged a mental difference one from the other, which 
grew into a severance of church life which stands 
to-day as a schism in the church of the living God. We 
Sing each other’s hymns, beloved, we read each other’s 
books, and the noblest ideas of both communions are 
proclaimed Sunday by Sunday in each other’s pulpits. 
We have our common fellowships like this of feasting 
to-night, but we are an element of weakness in the 
present ministry of the church of God in healing the 
open sore of the world to-day, because we still permit 
an intellectual difference to lord it over a spiritual 
fellowship and brotherhood. 

“No nobler monument could be reared to commemo- 
rate the three hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims than the closing of the insignificant 
and principally past-participle differences between 
these common communions and the shaking of hands 
together and the recognizing before the whole great 
world of the truth that these two fellowships, once to- 
gether, are together again for the glory of God and the 
salvation of the world, saying to the world, ‘Sirs, we 
are brethren.’ 

“And the pathos of it is, beloved, you can do it if you 
will, I am not sure that the ministers can do it, but 
twenty laymen could do it in a very short time. I 
venture to commend the example of the Pilgrim Fathers 
who found it possible to worship in one church and 
one communion to the Congregationalists and to the 
Unitarians of dear old Boston.” 


President-elect Harding told a congregation this sur- 
prising thing the other night: “I know how you were 
aroused to a great ideal of world relations, and how un- 
happy many of you were that we all could not sée it 
that way. But you did not stop to think that in the 
conception of Versailles there was no recognition of 
God Almighty. I could not hope for a very happy re- 
lationship among nations unless there was a common 
thought among them in recognition of a Supreme 
Being.” Is he really serious? What of our Constitu- 
tion which he rightly glorifies? 
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American Errors About British Labor 


Some of our newspapers make a grotesque show of ig- 
norance about the Party, which one of our bishops 
found more Christian than any other body 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


Correspondent of’ THE CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR 


Eprror’s Note 


Mr. Williams, the famous minister in Brighton, has 
only recently returned to his parish after a visit of 
several months in the United States. His popularity 
over here, many would say, quite outdid that of any 
English preacher or publicist in recent years. His 
public addresses and sermons were extraordinary in 
content, temper, and oratory. He was heard by multi- 
tudes all over the country. He is alive to every real 
question among his people as not a dozen men are,— 
that is, alive in his soul as well as in his brain. 
The soul is the thing! We are glad to announce the 
engagement of Mr. Williams to give our readers in- 
forming and stimulating letters on matters that really 
count. He is joined with the great religious and social 
causes; to them all he brings the seer’s discernment, 
and from them he produces the journalist’s terse, pithy, 
and telling writing. The first letter, we are sure, 
will find agreeable readers who will depend upon his 
accuracy and prophecy. 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, 
December 4, 1920. 


URING MY SOJOURN in America I found that 
the Labor Movement in Great Britain was much 
misunderstood. References to it in the news- 

papers were usually misleading. In not a few cases 
quite grotesque misrepresentations were made. An 
example of this occurred in the Boston Transcript 
which represented J. H. Thomas, the secretary of the 
National Railway Men’s Union, as an extremist, and 
a champion of direct action, and the Council of Action, 
which was set up to prevent war with Russia, as the 
nearest approach in Britain to Bolshevism. This was 
gross ignorance or falsehood. .J. H. Thomas is known 
here as a moderate conciliating spirit, a man who op- 
poses direct action for any political purpose except 
in the one case of preventing war with Russia, a man 
who is very averse to strikes if they can possibly be 
avoided. Indeed, I have long decided, even in Great 
Britain itself, that no man can understand the Labor 
Movement who trusts to what he sees about it in the 
ordinary press. It is impossible to know a movement 
without knowing the men who are in it; one cannot 
catch the real spirit of a movement even from the best 


books concerning it, certainly not from the worst news- ~ 


papers. As I do claim some intimate acquaintance with 
the Labor Movement of this country, it might be of 
interest to the readers of Tum Rucister to have some 
account of it. 

First, as to its constitution. The Labor Party now 
includes practically all the organized trades unions. 
In addition to these we have the Socialist bodies which 
consist largely of trades unionists though the bodies 
themselves are political entities. The chief of these is 
the I. L. P., the Independent Labor Party. The Fabian 
Society is also now affiliated, a considerable addition 
to the scholarship and intellectual force of the Labor 
Party. There are also some new groups formed from 
among the classes which used to be considered outside 
the working-class. Any such men may now form a 
group and join the Labor Party. Furthermore, there 
are. many independent members,—doctors, lawyers, and 
ministers. Our last-made bishop, the new Bishop of 
Manchester, is a member of the Labor Party. We have 
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- does not contemplate confiscation. 
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passed the day when the term “labor” is restricted to 
mere artisan work, and we have reached the time when 
the word “producer” is applied to the man who deals 
in useful ideas as well as to him who manufactures 
cloth or bakes bread or digs a mine. The definition 
ef “labor” now means all labor of hand and brain. 
The Labor Party of to-day already includes men of 
widely differing stations in social life, and it is open 
to accept the co-operation of all who are willing to 
work for its programme whether they be peasant or 
duke. 

Second, national policy. The ultimate aim of the 
Labor Party is to secure collective ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the great industries. By collective 
ownership is meant not that the industry becomes the 
property of those engaged in working it, but the prop- 
erty of the nation as a whole. By democratic control 
is meant a new status for the workingman, in whichi 
he will no longer be considered a mere hand or tool. 
Labor unrest is by no means merely a question of 
wages: it is even more a question of the status of the 
workman. And it is the object of the Labor Party 
to change that status and give him a real share in the 
management of his work, i.e., a sense of partnership. 
It is fully realized by all responsible Labor men that 
the collective ownership ideal is one that can only be 
very gradually realized. For the present the Party 
would work for collective ownership in the great mo- 
nopolies. They would only attempt it where an industry 
becomes ripe for the process. Most of them would 
probably hold that railways and mines have reached 
that stage. A Labor Party bill for the nationalization 
of mines is in existence. The formula, the collective 
ownership of all the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange, is well enough known to indicate a very 
distant goal, and each step on the road would have to 
justify itself before another step would be taken. No 
one can say whether the distant goal would ever be 


_yeached in any form conceived of to-day. What domi- 


nates the Labor Party is that the ideal of co-opera- 
tion is the true ideal rather than that of competition. 
And here undoubtedly the Labor faith meets Chris- 
tianity. As I crossed to America on the Mauretania, 
an American bishop who had been visiting in this 
country told me that he had come to the conclusion 
that the party which was nearest to the Christian point 
of view in Erigland was the Labor Party. I entirely 
agreed, and was particularly glad that the bishop had 
seen the point. 


Working-Class Right About Russia 


The Labor Party on its road to collective ownership 
In its proposai to 
nationalize mines and railways, it takes compensation 
to present owners for granted, and provides for it. 
There is nothing wild or violent in the proposal, and 
nothing that need cause panic even to dukes. I am 
personally not afraid of anything that united Labor is 
likely to do. I have never seen Labor men in a general 
congress without being impressed with their restraint 


and sanity, and inspired with confidence in their fair- 
ness and wisdom. 


Third, international policy. When I look round in 
this country for grounds of hope that Great Britain 
will make a real contribution to a new international 
order, I am bound to confess that my greatest hope 
lies in the Labor Party. Its international ideal is more 
genuinely. human than that of any other party. And 
by the very fact that it has never been in power, it is 
of course clear of all the complications and the evil 
effects on a man’s spirit of the old methods of diplo- 
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macy. And its instincts are just. The British working- 
classes from the beginning condemned our intervention 
in Russia. It was said that they were ignorant and 
did not know the facts, that the facts were only known 


to the Government. And it remained true that those — 


who knew most about the facts were the very men 
who did the wrong thing. It was more by an instinct 
of humanity and justice than by knowledge, the work- 
ing-classes were right from the beginning in regard 
to Russian policy. And in the end it was they who 
saved us from being dragged into a second war with 
Russia. 

Though not a délegate, I was present at the great 
Labor Conference in Westminster on August 13. From 
all parts of the kingdom one thousand and forty-four 
delegates had assembled, representing every section 
of British Labor. It was the great question of war 
or no war with Russia that brought them, and it was 
evident at once that it lay heavy on the minds of all. 
They did what had never been done before in the 
history of British Labor—every union waived its own 
right and constitution in regard to the calling of a 
strike, and handed over its power to a new Council of 
Action, and gave it authority to command them all 
to any action it might deem necessary to make another 
war with Russia impossible. 


“Oh, Yes, This Goes Deep” 


If the Council of Action decided that a universal 
strike was the only thing that would prevent the war, 
then a universal strike there should be. The great 
unions have always jealously guarded their own par- 
ticular right in the matter of a strike. To ask the 
Miners’ Federation, or the Railway Men’s Union, or 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, or the Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation, to hand over its power of 
calling a strike to some other body, would have been 
a ery to the moon; every union would have scouted it. 
But on this occasion this is what they all did and 
with manifest earnestness. All the speakers impressed 
upon the audience the seriousness of the proposition. 
They confessed that it was a desperate and a danger- 
ous method, and only justified by more desperate and 
more dangerous enterprise of another war. 

It was no question of supporting Bolshevism. If 
there is any Bolshevism in the British Labor Move- 
ment it is a negligible quantity. The overwhelming 
opinion is against Bolshevism as a form of govern- 
ment. And on that day Mr. Tom Shaw, and Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, whose strong anti-Bolshevik utterances had 
been quoted by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons, were both on the platform voting for the 
setting up of this Council of Action. What had burned 
into the souls of those people was the evil of war, and 
the wickedness of the policy pursued toward Russia 
by France and Britain in the interests of bondholders, 
and out of fear of what was called the dictatorship of 
proletariat. They knew that the trail of finance was 
on the whole business, and they knew that Poland had 
been encouraged into a war of aggression by France 
and Britain, and they had _ plenty of evidence that 
there was danger of a new development. That Labor 
Conference put an end to it, and then everybody pre- 
tended that there never had been any danger at all. 

No one could have been present at the London meet- 
ing without feeling that, while there was the greatest 
unanimity and the deepest determination, there was 
wise restraint and a sober outlook, a splendid idealism, 
and a glorious enthusiasm in the leash of reason. In 
some ways it was the most momentous and impressive 
meeting I have ever attended—an experience I shall 
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never forget. Not a word was said about religion, but 
I have never been present at a meeting which stirred 
my religious emotions more deeply. After the passing 
of the main resolution, the chairman asked the dele- 
gates to stand for a moment in silence to realize the 
solemnity of their undertaking. Quietly all rose, and 
bowed their heads. You could have heard a pin drop 
in the hall. Nothing was said about worship, but if 
ever I worshipped the Father of all mankind, it was 
at that moment; if ever I realized the presence of God, 
it was there. When we resumed our seats I said to a 
Labor leader who sat next to me on the platform, and 
who does not make any profession of religion, “There 
is something bigger here than a mere labor movement.” 
I could scarcely get the words out for tears, and he 
answered with a lump in his throat, “Oh, yes, this goes 
deep.” How I wish this could have been done in every 
country before the war. 

What was it that made that meeting to me go in- 
tensely religious? There I was facing a gathering of 
workingmen who realized the evil of war in the terms 
of human life, and who were ready to sacrifice wages 
and comfort, and face the misery that a strike always 
means to them, if necessary, to save the lives of people 
they had never seen, to rescue Russians and Poles 
and other stricken ones far away. Why should they 
bother? They had problems of their own to consider; 
why not confine themselves to those? 
had realized the oneness of humanity and could feel 
as brothers toward those they had never seen and were 
never likely to see. This is religion, the real thing 
without the words, clear away from ecclesiastical ex- 
pressions and theological phrases,—real vital religion, 
the kind of religion that will save the world. And I 
found in that meeting an intense realization of the 
value of the lives sacrificed in the war, and a determina- 
tion that those who had fallen in a war to end war 
should not have made their sacrifice in vain. 


When Those Men Sang 


As I read the peace treaty, as I saw the triumph of 
the revengeful spirit in the Paris Conference, and as I 
have watched the march of events since the Armistice, 
the pitiless ways of avarice, greed, and power, and as 
I have heard the ery of the famine-stricken and the 
dying from Europe’s desolate lands, I have asked my- 
self a hundred times: “Was it for this the boys died? 
Have our hearts been well-nigh broken, and the 
precious light extinguished in our homes, only for 
this?” But when I bowed my head with those Labor 
men in registry of a vow that, whatever the Govern- 
ment might desire, we should not go to war, I felt 
a little hallowing of the altar on which the precious 
lives were laid. Here was a true appreciation of the 
situation, and it was the human note all through that 
meeting that made it for me a religious service. I felt 
that a Greater Spirit than that of an individual per- 
Son, of any political party, was working in all, and 
for great ends. I valued the meeting because it made 
me feel that, after all, idealism, splendidly moral and 
spiritual, was not dead in my country. It gave me new 
hope for humanity. Nothing I witnessed during the 
war or since the Armistice has done so much to give 
me confidence in the future. When those men sang, 
it was not the National Anthem, but the International. 
My whole heart went out to them. May the meeting 
be prophetic of the time when the world will weave 
the flags of its lower patriotism into one great flag of 
humanity, and only tolerate nationalism as an efficient, 
helpful, co-operative factor in an internationalism that 
binds the world in one. 
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The Writing 


ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 


He wrote, as though he heard them not.— 
And later, when the mob had gone, 

One who had stood and marked the spot 
Turned back and came that way alone. 


The sun fell slantingly, and in 
The dust a shadow-sentence lay, 
A brave, sad sentence: “I have been 
Tempted in all points like as they.” 


Canada Becomes “The Interpreters’ Land” 


Now the meeting-place of British and American represen- 
tatives for the appreciation of mutual ideals and 
aims — An address of fresh allegiance 


PROF. D. J. FRASER 


Principal Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada 


The following is the greater part of a greeting to the 
honor of the Pilgrims, as it was spoken in Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., Sunday, December 19, 
1920. 


\ X 7% CANADIAN DESCENDANTS of those 
sturdy ancestors who witnessed for religious 
and political freedom share your distress in 

watching the disloyal propaganda that is being carried 

on among a section of your population for creating ill- 

feeling between the American Republic and Great 

Britain. I doubt if we in Canada view this sectional 

and anti-social campaign with as much anxiety as you 

do, for you are naturally sensitive lest the publicity 
given to anti-British feeling in your midst might be 
interpreted by the people in the mother-country and 
especially by us in Canada as representing really 
American opinion. Not for one moment do we cherish 
such a suspicion. We know that this propaganda 
which is against the highest interests of humanity is 
utterly and absolutely repudiated by every true Ameri- 
can, and especially by the descendants of those who 
three hundred years ago came to this continent to 
work out their religious and political destiny by peace- 
ful methods and by loyalty to the principles of good- 
will and brotherhood that essentially characterize 

Christianity. 

In the long run the people who determine the na- 
tional destiny are not the sectional crowd which makes 
the most noise, but the quiet, thoughtful, and re- 
sponsible people whose sense of loyalty to their own 
country is only equalled by their sense of national duty 
to world-wide humanity. We in Canada are confident 
that the real influence in national affairs in the United 
States still rests with the spiritual descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, who will not tolerate the stirring up 
of strife between the two children of a common mother 
who must live side by side in the same continental 
home. For more than a hundred years they have so 
lived in peace and harmony and mutual affection. 

And Canada feels, rightly or wrongly, that she will 
in the future century occupy a strategic position in 
deciding the relations between the United States and 
Great Britain. The stand taken by the Canadian rep- 
resentatives in the League of Nations at Geneva makes 


it quite clear that Canadian policy will not be deter- — 


mined with a view merely to British opinion, and your 
own ambassador at. London has recently paid us the 
compliment of calling our country “The Interpreters’ 


~ 
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Land”’—meaning that Canada will be the common 
meeting-place of American and British representatives 
where they will be able to appreciate, as they could 
not do elsewhere, the ideals and aims of each other. 

During the past century there has been a significant 
correspondence between the theological and political 
development of the United States and Canada, espe- 
cially of your New England and our New Scotland, Nova 
Scotia. Early in the last century there was a close 
connection between your colleges and the humanistic 
and theological scholars of Canada. My own grand- 
father, who came from Scotland to the Church of Nova 
Scotia in 1808 and subsequently®became a professor 
of Theology in his own Synod, received his degree of 
Doctor of Divinity not from the University of Glasgow, 
of which he was an alumnus, but from one of your 
New England colleges. This reveals a closer theological 
relation at that time between Canada and New England 
than between Nova Scotia and Old Scotland. Ever 
since, there has been a steady procession of students 
from Canadian colleges for graduate work in your older 
and better equipped institutions of learning, and your 
college authorities report that the benefit is mutual. 
The names of Harvard and Princeton are held at least 
in as high honor in Canada*as those of Oxford and 
Edinburgh. : ‘ 

The processes of our theological development and 
the processes of yours have been different, but by dif- 
ferent methods we have reached similar results. The 
educational history of Canada, especially of Dalhousie 
College, Nova Scotia, and the University of Toronto 
and McGill University, which will celebrate next year 
its centenary, has a romantic story to tell of struggle 
against the pretentious claims of a Church established 
by law in England. We won, as you did, freedom of 
scholarship from ecclesiastical tests; and Scottish 
Presbyterianism did for theological education in Can- 
ada very much the same work as New England Congre- 
gationalism did for theology in the United States. We 
are thankful that in Canada we have won theological 
freedom by the quiet processes of evolution rather than 
by such revolution as marked, for example, your Uni- 
tarian revolt from orthodoxy. 


Brilliant Scottish Scholars and Freedom 


Our descent from the Scottish Church has been an 
inestimable boon to us in this respect. Questions of 
Biblical criticism which a quarter of a century ago 
rent the Presbyterian Church in the United States and 
involved the loss to her ministry of many of her bright- 
est young men who did not care to face the incon- 
venience of a heresy trial were fought out in Scotland, 
and we in Canada reaped the benefit of victory without 
sharing in the painful processes of the battle. For 
example, the heroic sacrifice of the ministers of the 
Church of Scotland who in the disruption of 1847 
renounced their livings and went -out in the interests 
of spiritual freedom resulted in a marvellous revival, 
intellectual as well as spiritual, and produced a won- 
derful group of Biblical scholars. I only need mention 


the names of Robertson Smith, A. B. Bruce, Marcus - 


Dods, Principal Lindsay, A. B. Davidson, to remind 
you of the brilliant Scottish students who grappled 
with these problems in Scotland as your scholars did 
at Harvard and Andover and Union. These men 
labored in Scotland and we in Canada entered into 
their labors. To illustrate the freedom of theological 
thought in Canada I may refer simply to two facts,— 
first, the full and free co-operation of four theological 


: - colleges representing four churches affiliated to McGill 
_ University, and secondly, the absolute rest from heresy 


e 
. 
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trials in her Supreme Court of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada since her formation in 1875. There can 
be no doubt that the stalwart witness of New England 
scholars to intellectual integrity and theological free- 
dom had a great effect in helping to bring about this 
happy result in Canada. 

Politically too we have been stimulated by your ex- 
ample in our attempts to secure self-government. This 
was not accomplished in Canada any more than in New 
England without a struggle; but here again we are 
thankful that by evolution rather than revolution we 
attained Federal supremacy and Provincial autonomy. 
A few united English Loyalists went to Canada rather 
than share in the American Revolution, but it has 
always been accepted in Canada, and has never been 
taught otherwise to our children in our school-books, 
that your ancestors made a justifiable protest against 
foreign oppression and the tyranny of kings. It is 
very doubtful if without your revolt the political rights 
which we enjoy in Canada to-day would have come so 
easily into our possession. 


When They Unsheathe the Sword 


The witness of the Pilgrim Fathers to the methods 
of peace has also been a blessing to us in Canada. Our 
two nations have borne an impressive testimony to 
the possibility of living together as good neighbors, 
outgrowing petty irritations, and settling great mat- 
ters of dispute by arbitration. We have given to the 
older nations of the world concrete evidence that this 
is possible where there is a will to live peaceably. You 
and we recently proved our willingness to fight for 
our own defence from autocracy and for the right of 
smaller nations to exist. Covenanters and Puritans 
have never been spineless pacifists; but they have be- 


lieved in unsheathing the sword only in causes that are 


righteous and for purposes of human welfare. 

I cannot close without referring to the debt which 
we in Canada owe to you of New England in the realm 
of social service. Under the spiritual influence of your 
own Channing, the wonderful humanitarian movement 
of New England originated, and you set an example 
to the rest of the world in your sense of social responsi- 
bility for the unfortunate and your scientific methods 
of charity and benevolence. _ Our social problems nat- 
urally came to us a few generations later than yours 
came to you, because we are a younger country; but 
to-day we owe a debt which we can hardly estimate 
to the institutions which you established to care for 
those who are a burden to society and to the social 
spirit that prompted the founding of these institutions. 
Again without sharing your processes of experiment 
we have entered upon the benefits of your labors. 

In the presence of the social unrest of to-day and ° 
the very difficult problems of international. stabiliza- 
tion, in the midst of class-hatreds and racial strifes 
and a widespread pessimism regarding the future of 
democracy, it seems incredible that New England and 
Canada should not be united in loyalty to the Christ- 
mas spirit of “Peace on earth among men of good-will,” 
united in practising Emerson’s ideal,— 


And each shall care for other, 
And each to each shall bend, 


united in responding to the summons of the Scottish 
poet issued in an age of revolution very similar to our 
own and in a spirit of sympathy with your political 
revolt,— 
Then let us pray that come it may, . 
As come it will for a’ that; 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that. 
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Worship 
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Worship sits steadfast in the stately places 

Where art and old-time custom bring their offerings, 
But rises up and walks with them whose faces 

Are set as though they would go forward to diviner things ; 
She sheds on those Devotion’s calm and peace, 

But these she stirs and fires with Aspiration’s grace. 


Plymouth and Jerusalem 


There is a kinship of blood in the world, and there is a 
greater kinship in spirit; and this is America, 
says a son of the Holy Land 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


T IS MOST FITTING that the celebration of the 
Tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
should fall between two religious holidays—Thanks- 

giving and Christmas. It is so fitting because the Pil- 
grim group had the altar of God as its centre. It was 
first a church, then a civic community. However primi- 
tive and imperfect their methods of worship and life 
may have been, the Pilgrims certainly sought the heri- 
tage of those who revered God’s name. 

It is therefore very fitting that on this day, while 
we celebrate the new birth of Judea’s faith, we should 
also remember the real founders of the American Com- 
monwealth. 

On a few occasions I have taken the liberty to share 
with you and your kindred in this celebration. A\l- 
though an alien by race, I have not permitted myself 
to feel that I am an alien to America’s true heritage. 
Blood kinship has its honorable place in human sgo- 
ciety, but it must forever stand subordinate to spiritual 
kinship. 

The greater America of which we all love to dream 
cannot be built up on the basis of only blood kinship. 
“Something nobler, higher, holier” must be the founda- 
tion of inter-racial amity and concord in this land 
of pilgrim races. That something is the kinship of 
right motives and high ideals. So if it is true that he 
is not an American who is one outwardly, but he is 
an American who is one inwardly, and Americanism 
is that of the heart, in the spirit and not in the letter, 
then your God is my God and your people my people. 

But I still have another claim to kinship with you. 
I would call your attention to the fact that your an- 
cestors and my ancestors together occupy a unique 
place in the world’s history. America’s twofold heri- 
tage is derived from both your fathers and my fathers. 
Your race has been the dynamic force of social and po- 
litical evolution, my race the dynamic force of religious 
evolution. Your forefathers wrote the Magna Charta 
and the Declaration of Independence, my forefathers 
wrote the New Testament. Your race has fought the 
battles of democracy from the time when human free- 
dom was granted (if granted at all) by beneficent 
tyrants as a dole of charity, until it became acknowl- 
edged as man’s inherent and inalienable right. My 
race has fought the battles of religion from the time 
when it was expressed in manna and quail and the 
worship of the golden calf until it attained the purity 
of the two great Commandments and the Beatitudes. 

Now the forces which laid the foundation of this 
great Commonwealth were the dauntless, free, heroic 
spirit of the Angio-Saxon joined to the mystical, ever 
trustful spirit of my race. Judea’s God of righteous- 
ness, truth, and love was your fathers’ confidence, and 
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his great Book the lamp to their feet. And it was thé 
intellectual and moral integrity and the democratic 
tendencies of your fathers which gave God’s divine 
truth its firm hold upon America’s life and institu- 
tions. Therefore you are not strangers to me and I 
am not alien to you. Spiritually speaking, we are joint 
heirs and kinfolk. We can very fittingly exalt the 
memory of the fathers together, and most humbly en- 
deavor to prove ourselves worthy of their twofold heri- 
tage. . 

What is it on such an occasion as this that we should 
endeavor to instil in our own minds and the minds 
of our children? e are celebrating the birth of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the herald of God’s love and the prophet 
of democracy. He has endowed for us old truths with 
new life, new vigor, new power, and new beauty. He 
has quickened our lives with a new spiritual enthusiasm 
and laid upon us the divine imperative “to seek and 
save.” This the world must learn and do, if- human 
life is not to fail on the earth. 

We are celebrating also the beginning of democratic 
freedom in America. This began in Plymouth three 
hundred years ago in a simple and limited way, but 
that small beginning had in it the possibilities of life 
and growth. This freedom has triumphed in America 
and blessed millions. -If it is threatened to-day in 
the house of its friends, it is because of its being con- 
ceived as something apart from that spiritual essence 
which lay at its very foundation. It is because Ply- 
mouth is being divorced from Jerusalem. Righteous- 
ness and sincere submission to the divine will, as they 
knew it, were the Pilgrims’ dominant words. Things 
with them were valued with reference to man, and 
man valued with reference to his simple piety and up- 
rightness. 

There is at present a strong, an almost overmaster- 
ing, tendency in this country to measure national 
greatness by the yield of the soil and the output of the 
Nation’s vast industries. There is such a tendency to 
value man with reference to the natural forces which 
he controls and the material wealth which he possesses. 
This is an inversion of the right order of things. As 
it was said two thousand years ago, so it is to-day: 
“A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” Man’s treasures must be 
the things which rust and moth cannot consume. He 
must be the spiritual transformer of the things and 
forces which he controls. Failing in this, be he Saxon 
or Celt, Semite or Aryan, he loses his mastery of the 
world and enters upon his real damnation. 

It is true that your fathers and my fathers had a 
limited vision of nature and of the world of man. We 
have greatly excelled them in our acquaintance with 
the visible world. Our intellectual world is much larger 
than theirs was. Of this we may justly glory. But 
our glory is turned into shame when we realize that 
our expansion of the fathers’ spiritual vision falls far 
behind our expansion of their vision of external things. 
Had America’s spiritual progress kept pace with its 
material progress it would be to-day an Eden without a 
serpent and a Zion’s upper room without a Judas. Its 
sanctuaries would be filled with joyous worshippers 
and its capital and labor, wealth and knowledge, one 
fraternal confederation of forces working together for 
good. 

The disquieting fact which confronts us to-day is 
that by our many discoveries and material achieve- 
ments we have expanded our body beyond the control 
of our soul. America’s anxious heart demands that we 
should humbly and earnestly endeavor to develop 
within us a soul large enough and consecrated enough 
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to control, direct, and bless the huge body we have 
created. 

Sons and daughters of the Pilgrims and Puritans, 
as well as those of other pilgrim races in this country, 
may celebrate this great anniversary with justified 
pride in what the fathers were and meant to be. But 
the divine imperative is upon us to see to it that the 
faith of Judea which gave the Pilgrim Fathers their 
invincible courage is not forgotten by their heirs in 
the mad rush for wealth and worldly power. The 
real wealth of America is not corn and wheat and 
coal and iron, but men and women in whom divine 
truth has become life and whose activities are peace 
on earth and good-will to men. 

“The gospel for the times” is the same old but ever 
new gospel. It is the one which is so sadly neglected 
by those who consider the problems of the day to be 
“purely economic.” It is the gospel of Jerusalem and 
the gospel of Plymouth, the simple home book and the 
church’s oracle, which bids us seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and the other necessary 
things will not fail to come to us. 


The Pilgrims in France 


An historic meeting in which French Protestants voice 
wistful longings for a society of nations 


MILES HANSON, Jr. 


Mr. Hanson sends this message from Paris, where 
he has been attending lectures at the Sorbonne, as 
Sheldon travelling fellow, an honor he won for his 
undergraduate work in Harvard University. He will 
also study in Berlin and Oxford before returning at 
the close of the current academic year. 


T IS NOT OFTEN that French Protestantism is 
considered in connection with the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in New England, but it is very 
interesting to-day to note the modern relationship 
existing between the descendants of the Huguenots and 
those of the Pilgrims, some of which were brought 
to light in the meeting of November 28, when French 
Protestantism in common with Protestantism the 
world over paid its tribute to the memory of the 
founders of New England. = 
The French Protestants of all the churches in the 
capital joined forces and held a united mass meeting 
in the Church de ’Oratoire du Louvre, the cathedral 
church of the modern Huguenots,—a title it has earned 
on account of its great age, its close connection with 
the stirring events of the religious wars in France, 
and on account of the number of men of remarkable 
eloquence and power who have served as its ministers. 
The church is built into the city almost as intimately 
as is its close neighbor, Notre Dame, but, unlike the 
latter, it stands almost alone in the heart of the 
capital, nearly the sole supporter of a faith that has 
fought hard and long. The building itself is simple 
and plain, seeming almost intolerably so when com- 
pared with the splendor of such a church as that of 
La Sainte Chapelle. Even the heads of the Cherubim 
that look down upon the worshippers from the high 
ceiling appear superfluous. The old church seems to 
point with pride toward the statue of Admiral Coligny, 
as if it were indicating that its worth should be meas- 
ured by the number of men of such calibre that it has 
produced, and not by those marvels in glass and stone 
such as are scattered throughout the city of Paris. 
‘Naturally, the speeches emphasized the historical 
character, but they were more than a bare relation 
of historic fact, for all of them viewed the Pilgrim 
Fathers through French Protestant eyes, all of them 
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evaluated the importance of the Pilgrims’ achievement 
from the French Protestant standpoint, and all of 
them regarded the work of the Pilgrims as but the 
beginning of a task which the present generation must 
attempt to bring to a conclusion. 

The Protestants in France form a very small minor- 
ity of the nation, some 650,000 out of a population of 
40,000,000. They are descended from the survivors of 
a bitter religious feud, and adversity has driven them 
close together, so that they feel themselves to be the 
standard-bearers of the faith for which their fathers 
fought, and they also feel that they must ever be watch- 
ful even to-day to keep alight the flame that has been 
handed down to them, and, judging by the heartiness 
with which the congregations join in the singing of 
such hymns as express the sentiments of Psalm 
LXVIIL., they rejoice in their heritage. It is this faith 
which they consider the Pilgrims to have brought to 
America. Yet in such a country as France it is hard 
to keep such a faith inviolate. There is a constant 
battle both against indifference and also against the 
great drawing power of the Catholic Church with its 
beautiful Gothic buildings, its elaborate ritual, and 
its excellent music,—a combination which makes a very 
powerful appeal to a race which glories in its long 
history, and which feels with a peculiar intensity the 
varied claims of beauty. During the last few years 
a remarkable school of poets, playwrights, and novel- 
ists has arisen in France, which fervently reveres the 
church as the supreme union of moral, esthetic, and 
spiritual perfection, and this school tends to draw 
recruits from all who desire to see art wedded with 
religion. The Protestant Church thus finds itself lim- 
ited in scope in almost every direction. 

How different appears to the French the fate of the 
Protestant Church which the Pilgrims founded in 
America! There it has had no persecution and no 
massacres to thin its ranks, nor has it ever been com- 
pelled to compete against an almost omnipotent rival 
with the reins of power in its hands. On the contrary, 
it has grown in wealth and influence proportionally 
with the country as a whole, and just as the economic 
power of the United States appears incomprehensible 
to the Frenchman, so also does the thought of the 
church in America evoke images of a church unlimited 
in wealth and far-reaching in importance. There it is 
a church supreme. Such a comparison seemed to be 
in the minds of all the speakers and yet none of them 
gave expression to such sentiments. It seemed as if 
these leaders of the French Protestantism looked with 
wistful eyes toward the country where their ideals 
were being realized of a church guiding a great nation 
in the paths of material and spiritual progress. It 
also seemed as if they looked toward this church for 
strength and sympathy in their great task in France, 
yet the only help for which they openly pleaded and 
in the expression of which all their speeches concluded 
was not for material help. It was for something which 
means much more to France, a help the withholding 
of which they cannot understand on the part of the 
descendants of the Pilgrims. It was for moral and 
practical aid in the formation of a true Society of 
Nations. This they regard as the most vital task before 
the religious world to-day, and it is to the churches 
founded by the Pilgrim Fathers that they look for 
support in its accomplishment, which aid they con- 
sider would be the most suitable way in which the 
descendants of the Pilgrims could revere the memory 
of the ancient homes from which their forefathers 
sailed, and commemorate their safe arrival on soil 
which has since proved so propitious for their faith, 
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Hymns and Poems of Dr. Hosmer 


HAROLD HE. B. SPEIGHT 


Among those who come to feel them- 
selves out of sympathy with the religious 
environment of their youth there are 
many who instinctively hesitate to break 
the ties of old association because their 
revolt is not an expression of irreligion 
but a plea for more religion. To these the 
liberal church must offer more than the 
ministry of enlightened and untrammelled 
preaching; more than a reasoned justifi- 
cation of their theological dissent; more 
than a social application of Christianity. 
All these things they may be furnished 
and yet feel bereft of the heart of re- 
ligion. Liberal religion must offer them a 
means for the devotional expression of 
the larger faith they have achieved or are 
seeking —an expression consistent with 
their new-found freedom but yet stirring 
in its spiritual appeal, inoffensive to the 
enlightened reason but adequate to sustain 
the heart and inspire the will. 

This is preliminary to saying that the 
discovery most memorable in the religious 
experience of some spiritual pilgrims has 
been the discovery of the hymns of Fred- 
erick Lucian Hosmer. On October 16 Dr. 
Hosmer was eighty years of age. If there 
could be assembled together and made 
vocal all the tributes of gratitude and ad- 
miration ever paid by worshipping men 
and women to the author of our finest 
hymns of the spirit, he would still never 
know how much the world owes to him, 
for, with his charming modesty, he would 
decline to hear them! ° 

Every year sees Dr. Hosmer’s hymns 
more widely used by his fellow-Unitarians, 
and adopted by more and more religious 
communions. It is not too much to say 
that the day is not far distant when, 
along with “Nearer, my God, to Thee” 
and “Abide with me,’ Dr. Hosmer’s “O 
Thou, in all Thy might so far, in all Thy 
love so near” or “ Thy kingdom come—on 
bended knee the passing ages pray” will be 
quoted as among the best-loved and most 
widely known hymns of Christendom. 

There is little in Dr. Hosmer’s printed 
poems to give one a clear impression of 
his personality or to indicate the influ- 
ences—other than those of a liberal school 
of the prophets—under which he grew up. 
That which will be longest remembered by 
those who have known him best will never 
be put into words, even if some poet as 
yet inarticulate should do for him what 
he has done for Whittier and John C. 
Learned in the poems that bear their 
names. But there is one poem that voices 
his love of simplicity in everything per- 
taining to the place of worship, and it 
shows us that this is with him more than 
a preference due to early associations 
with New England meeting-houses. It is 
the natural outcome of his faith. With 
all his appreciation of temples made with 
hands whose “walls of old renown,” 
“sculptured marbles,’ and “windowed 
saints” are eloquent of a storied past, he 
is “distrustful still of art.’ This is be- 
cause there is in him the Hebrew strain 
“that lifts to the Invisible Immediate the 
heart.” 

It was on his return to the old meeting- 


house at Northboro, Mass., where he was 
himself ordained, a visit that was the oc- 
casion of this poem, that he said in four 
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Of a Physician Evangelist 


lines what most of his hymns repeat with 
varying application of the one far-reaching 
thought,— 
For inward more than outward is, 
The soul than any shrine; 
Alone our living love and trust 
The altar make divine. 


‘Luke THE HISTORIAN IN THD Lieut or Rn- 
SHARCH. By A. JT. Robertson. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1920. $2.50. 


Professor Robertson, who teaches the 
interpretation of the New Testament at 
the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Louisville, Ky., is a man of pro- 
'digious learning and prodigious industry. 
He produced a grammar of the Greek 
New Testament that would have been a 
life-task for an ordinary man. Teaching, 
lecturing, preaching, other works come 
from his pen with surprising frequency. 
We had but just read The Pharisees and 
Jesus when this new study of Luke ap- 


The soul may be more than any shrine, 
and it may be our love and trust—inward 
experiences—that alone make our outward 
altars divine, but the inward thought and 
aspiration will seek to utter themselves; 
and for the encouragement of others, if 
not to confirm our own obedience, they 
should be uttered. No one has given us a 
finer vehicle for such expression than this 
Same poet who proclaims the indwelling 
God,— 
Thought answereth alone to thought, 
And Soul with soul hath kin; 
The outward God he findeth not 
Who finds not God within. 

Mistrustful of art he may be, but his hymn 
entitled “The Mystery of God” is itself a 
work of art, a richly stained window 
which breaks up the glaring white light 
of rationalism into delicate blending colors 
more friendly to devotion. 

Other personal glimpses are given us in 
poems written under the influences of 
God’s temple of the open air, where his 
burdens fall and he rests “upon the mighty 
Heart of all.” Hyven here, though he is 
nature’s “happy worshipper,” he reaps 
“from every soil and the unmeasured sky” 
a spiritual bounty, and goes his way “new- 
strengthened from the healing fount.” 
When he walks the cliff at Newport, a 
haunt of Channing’s youth, he notes the 
beating of the passionate sea and sees the 
“white sails gleam along the horizon 
broad,” but the beauty that calls forth a 
response in his soul is one “born not of 
the earth or skies”— 


a series of lectures given before the Chris-. 
tian Workers’ Conference at Northfield in 
the summer of 1919. The book has all 
the wealth of learning and of material 
that we associate with its author. Little 
seems to have escaped him, and merely 
as a collection of data his work has great 
usefulness. 

As a contribution to the study of Luke 
not all will rate it so highly. It is really 
a piece of special pleading for a view 
of the third Evangelist that the reviewer, 
at least, finds untenable. All the extray- 
agances of Ramsay as to Luke’s marvel- 


in even stronger terms. In one field after 
another, with a crushing mass of testi- 
monies, proof is brought that as “a phy- 
sician and a preacher, a literary man and 
a friend of the poor, a champion of 
women and of children, a friend of the 
good and of sinners, a historian and a 
poet, a mystic and a musician, a humani- 
tarian and a humanist, a traveller on 
land and on sea, a student of the Scrip- 
tures and a medical missionary, a har- 
monizer of science and of theology,” etc., 
Luke is beyond all praise. “He was a 
trained physician like Galen and Hippoc- 
rates, and is one of the best products of 
Greek culture. So far as we know, he 
was the first man of science to grapple 
with the facts and forces of faith and 
science. He was superbly equipped for 
his task ...a university. man familiar 
with current literature.’ From another 
enthusiast are quoted with approval these 
words: “No ‘other man of his time was 
so well fitted to judge rightly in ques- 
tions involving both science and faith. 
. .. Luke must be ranked as one of the 
choicest medical minds known to any age.” 

Those who cannot’ join in this adula- 
tion are “hostile critics’ who have “yi- 
ciously attacked” one of the world’s great- 
est historians, making him out to be “in- 
competent and insincere and even hypo- 
critical.” So Luke is made to vouch for 
the crassest supernaturalism, for the lit- 


*Tis that a noble Soul has passed this way— 
Leaving a holy memory to rise 
And speak to thought and feeling evermore. 


Dr. Hosmer’s hymns do not easily lend 
themselves to analysis or classification. 
But the group which should be first re- 
called is that which gave to his and Dr. 
Gannett’s volume its wholly appropriate 
name, “The Thought of God.” To wor- 
shippers in Unitarian churches several of 
these are at once suggested by their first 
lines,—‘One thought I have, my ample 
creed,” “O Thou, in all Thy might so far, 
in all Thy love so near,” “Go not, my soul, 
in search of Him,” “O Name, all other 
names above,” “O Thou, whose Spirit wit- 
ness bears.” These all suggest the tender 
mystery of “a Presence round about,’— 

Beyond the range of sun and star, 

And yet beside us here, 
And yet they sing for us a mystery un- 
sealed, a secret revealed by simple child- 
like faith. It is the “living love and trust” 
of our human hearts that witness to us 
that we are God’s children and heirs of 
his eternity. 

Our thought o’erfiows each written scroll, 

Our creeds, they rise and fall; 
The life of God within the soul 
Lives and outlasts them all, 

(To be concluded) 


resurrection, and to give irrefutable testi- 
mony for Jesus’ full deity. Every item 


triumphantly attested by the unanimous 
voice of archeology, epigraphy, history, / 
and natural science. The pages bristle 
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peared, the enlarged and revised form of - 


lous skill and accuracy are here repeated | 


eral truth of all the miracles in the . 
Gospel, from the virgin birth to the bodily | 


in Gospel and Acts is accurate in detail, — 
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with names! indeed, the work gives the 
impression of being a kind of mosaic 
' of quotations and learned references. If 
spoken in ‘this way, the lectures must 
have been very difficult to follow, at times 
obscure or unintelligible. The reader 
needs the constant assistance of his foot- 
notes. Assertion does duty for argument. 
“Tt has been shown” suffices for demon- 
stration. There is no attempt to argue 
the positions independently or to deal at 
all seriously with differing views. What 
Professor Robertson has done is to show 
that sentences may be culled in abun- 
dance from Ramsay and others supporting 
his theories. Many of his positions are 
doubtless correct, but he does little to 
make them attractive or persuasive. His 
elaborate use of the tradition that the 
third Evangelist was a doctor of medi- 
cine, whose writings are sown thick with 
medical terms, ought to have been pre- 
vented by Cadbury’s careful and abso- 
lutely final exposure of this famous mare’s 
_ nest. Robertson alludes to Cadbury’s 
work, but dismisses it cavalierly with- 
out meeting its evidence. After all, one 
does get tired of hearing Aristides called 
“the just,” and some readers will need 
to guard against an anti-Lukan bias as 
a result of this panegyric. The man who 
wrote the Third Gospel and the Apostolic 
Acts was a man of parts, despite Dr. 
Robertson, and has laid every Christian 
under immeasurable obligation. If we 
study his work soberly and write of him 
temperately, our praise will not be faint. 
One is glad to see that Torrey’s theory 
of an early Aramaic source from which 
Acts i-xy. is translated, is here treated 
with great caution and reserve. On this 
point, too, Cadbury has spoken the wisest 
word. One is sorry to see frequent mis- 
prints and evidence of haste in composi- 
tion. But many readers will like this 
book very much; it will quite surely have 
a large sale. GOR. B. 


Mr. Efiot’s Lessons 


By Frederick May 
1920. $1.35 


THE UNWROUGHT IRON. 

Eliot. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
net. -(Pupils’ Edition, $1.25 net.) 
This admirable volume belongs to the 

Beacon Course of Graded Lessons issued 
‘py the Religious Education Department 
of the American Unitarian - Association. 
It is intended as an introduction to re- 

ligion, for young people of approximately 
eighteen years, for senior high school stu- 
dents or college freshmen. While such is 

its primary purpose, it is none the less 

a book for general reading, and ought to 
have a wide circulation outside its text- 

book use. A'ttractively and freshly written 
in a simple and direct style, every sentence 

eee of which is easily apprehensible by read- 
ers in their teens, it none the less faces 
problems and furnishes discussion that 
well may engage ithe serious attention of 
thoughtful adult readers. It aims to de- 
velop out of the thoughts, feelings, ex- 
periences of young people as they are, the 
elements of a well-founded and fruitful 
religion. Beginning simply with the youth- 
ful zest in making plans and dreaming 

a dreams, the book goes on logically and 
_-— naturally step by step to its culmination 
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in the consciousness of the indwelling 
God. The arrangement of the successive 
chapters has been most skilfully done; 
there is an inevitability and persuasive- 
ness about it that leads the reader on, 
easily and surely, to the higher steps of 
faith. Only when the book is read through 
as a whole, as the author desires that it 
should be, does one realize how impor- 
tant and how well articulated in the 
whole is each several part. 

There are thirty-two lessons, or chap- 
ters, each with its suggested readings for 
further study, and its list of provocative 
questions for related discussion. There 
are in each chapter riches beyond the pos- 
sibility of acquirement in a single hour. 
These lessons form four groups of eight 
each; beginning with faith, we go on to 
truth, service, and worship. These are 
“the things men live by,” the cardinal 
elements in any religion. Faith is the 
trust in life and in the world we live in; 
the glad acceptance of the universe by 
the normal youth; truth is the achieve- 
ment of the scientific spirit, the disci- 
plined imagination, faith realizing and 
affirming its implications; service is the 
other-regarding aspect of faith reduced to 
action, working through love, shaping so- 
cial contacts according to the impulses 
of brotherhood and democracy; worship 
is faith adoring, recognizing the sov- 
ereignty of the universal, finding itself 
akin to that before which it bows. 
Through these successive stages Mr. Eliot 
leads his pupils; we start with the in- 
stinctive desire of “making the most of 
life,’ we come out at last with the dis- 
covery of “the God-root within man.” 

The writer is fortunately a young man; 
he writes with the freshness and ardor 
of youth, and youth will feel the under- 
standing comradeship of a kindfed spirit. 
If any more disciplined critic should be 
disposed, for example, to point out that 
the depths of the social problems have 
not been plumbed in such chapters as 17 
and 18, he need only remember that youth 
needs not the dictation of final solutions, 
but the awakening to insistent problems 
and to the social spirit. The last word 
has, of course, not here been said, but 
it is a great thing in young lives to have 
the first word said, and the feet set in 
the’ right way. Mr. Eliot and the editors 
of the Beacon Series are to be congratu- 
lated on this fine-spirited, clear-visioned 
book of studies. It is a most valuable 
addition to the course. Happy are the 
classes which shall follow it! 

If a parting query may be allowed, will 
not some teachers and classes miss, from 
the elements of religion considered, two 
which are universal in Christendom, Jesus 
and immortality? Ritual has a chapter, 
church architecture has a chapter, the 
eternal life has no separate treatment, 
nor has the founder of our faith. Both 
are, to be sure, assumed throughout. 

OG: x. B. 


Great Characters 


GrnatT CHARACTERS OF THE New TESTAMENT. 
By Doremus A. Hayes. New York: The Metho- 
dist Book Concern. 1920. 75 cents net. 

This little book Professor Hayes of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute has prepared 
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for Sunday-school purposes. It studies 
the religion of the New Testament through 
typical characters in whom it found em- 
bodiment. There is Jesus, of course, most 
notably (though Paul has a few more 
pages), and John Baptist is there, with 
Peter and John the disciple, the anony- 
mous apostolic company, and even as an 
introduction, Judas Maccabzeus. A closing 
chapter discusses how the New Testament 
was written. The lessons are brief, direct, 
and practical, avoiding moralizing or 
homiletic application. This is added to 
some extent in the questions for further 
consideration which with a brief bibli- 
ography are appended to each chapter. 
The critical positions assumed are tradi- 
tional ; in conservative schools, with pupils 
of twelve to fifteen, the book would un- 
doubtedly be useful. 


The Industrial Order 

A More CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL ORDER. 
Henry Sloane Coffin. New York: 
millan Company. 1920. 

The literature of early Christianity 
shows that work and wealth were vital 
problems of the early Christian conscience. 
Medizval generations were agitated by the 
warfare between the love of money and 
the Christian ideal. Calvin and the Puri- 
tans bade the elect to attest their calling 
by their attitude to work and wealth, to 
work and use the product of work. for 
the glory of God. To-day Dr. Coffin speaks 
for the men who seek a more fraternal 
industrial order. ‘We must use the Spirit 
of Christ to point out the next steps to 
be taken by us as producers and con- 
sumers, owners and investors, employers 
and employees.” 

For example: No non-productive leisure 
class, no choice of an occupation which 
does not add to human ‘well-being, a voice 
for the laborer in ‘the conduct of business, 
the business policies that will sustain the 
development of character, the prevention 
of hostile class-interest. These mark a 
Christian system of production. These 
suggestions of the first chapter illustrate 
the general character of this wise little 
book. It is a plea for a complete frater- 
nity in all the work of life, and the en- 
deavor is to show such a Christian fra- 
ternity can find concrete expression. ~ 

This conerete Christian wisdom is most 
pointed in dealing with the relation of em- 
ployer and employee. Both are summoned 
“to lose their selfishness in the more in- 
clusive aim of the community’s service.” 

AO! 
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_ THE HOME 


Mr. Snowman - 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Such a funny fellow 
Standing in our yard; 

Doesn’t seem to worry, 
Though it’s snowing hard. 


Looks like some old tramp-man 
Dressed in shabby clothes ; 

Stands there like a soldier, 
Frozen stiff, I s’pose. 


Never makes a motion, 
Never says a word, 

Simply stands there staring— 
Isn’t he absurd? 


When the sun comes peeping, 
Smiling warm and gay, 

Then will our dingy tramp-man 
Quickly run away. 


Tales of the Mayflower Children 
ConsTANTA’S PLAN 


PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVR 

“What news is this you bring concerning 
Desire Minter?’ inquired Mistress Hop- 
kins, somewhat sharply, as Constanta stood 
twitching her kerchief with nervous 
fingers. 

‘Desire is going back in the ship that 
sails this day week,” replied Constanta, 
eager to tell the news before any one else 
could do so. 

“A silly maid’s talk,’ said Mistress Hop- 
kins. ‘No doubt there be others who would 
fain see Hngland’s shores again, but there 
be little chance that their wish be ful- 
filled!” and she sighed. 

“Why, mother,’ said the little girl, “I 
thought our people would never, never 
wish to go back to the land that wickedly 
drove them forth because of their faith !” 

“True, child, but ’tis a hard life on this 
rocky coast for those who have known 
comfort in civilized lands, and the heart 
is but human to yearn for ‘the flesh-pots 
of Egypt’ even as the Israelites did in the 
Wilderness, for all our good Hilder Brew- 
ster says to the contrary.’ <A tear rose 
to her eye, but was hastily brushed aside, 
as though in shame. “But tell me of 
Desire and this talk of her going back 
on the ship.” 

“All that I know is what Love Brewster 
told to Humility Cooper, and Humility 
told to Elizabeth Tillie, and Elizabeth told 
to me, that Hlder Brewster had a let- 
ter from Desire’s friends in Austerfield 
(brought by the ship’s captain) saying 
that she be sent to them. Love heard his 
father read the letter out to Mistress 
Brewster, and, O mother, there was a 
packet also for Desire, and within it was 
a red fustian mantle cloak, a lace collar 
with points, and a gold neck-chain.” 

“Red cloak, lace collar, gold neck- 
chain!” repeated Mistress Hopkins, scan- 
dalized but interested. “Already the Bvil 
One hath set a trap for the yain and un- 
godly! Verily, ’tis a good thing the bag- 
gage goes away before she sets a bad 
example to silly maids with her gewgaws 
and makes. mischief among those who 
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should be of sober mind. But what else 
said the letter, Constanta?” . 

“IT know not what else. Love was in 
sueh haste to go with John Billington to 
hunt for bayberries that he would not 
tarry.” 

“John Billington, alack!” cried the good 
dame, throwing up her hands piously. “I 
wonder the Elder lets him go about with 
that mischief-making lad who is ever 
ready to get himself and others into 
trouble.” 

“John knows where the biggest berries 
grow and where the birds and fishes are 
plentiful, and he brings in. food when he 
goes out,’ said Constanta, more sturdily 
than’ was usual for the children of those 
times to speak when talking with their 
elders. 

“Say no more. You are grown a 
froward child and unmannerly,” rebuked 
her mother. “A pretty affair he made for 
our good Governor Bradford, when he 
roamed off into the woods and was lost 
for five days among the savages, and a 
shallop must needs be sent to fetch him 
back to his parents,’ she continued 
severely. “And it was not mischief-mak- 
ing to meddle with firelocks and set a fire 
a-blazing in the blockhouse, forsooth! But 
who comes there now but Desire herself! 
She can best tell us the news about her 
leaving the Plantation.” 

“Good-morrow, Mistress Hopkins and 
Constanta,” said Desire, as she stood at 
the open door a moment later, her pina- 
fore filled with dogwood blossoms and 
cherry blooms. “I plucked these for you, 
Constanta; I pray you do not forget me 
till they fade.” 

“T will never forget you, Desire,” said 
the little girl, seriously. 

“Wie! Fie! My table is just white from 
the sand-scouring Edward Lister gave it, 
and these flowering things will undo his 
work,” and Mistress Hopkins swept the 
blossoms from the deal table where Desire 
had spread them, into a birch-bark basket 
that stood near. “So you would leave us, 
Desire, if what gossip Constanta brings be 
true?” 

“Yes, Mistress Hopkins, I go back in 
yon ship that rides there in the harbor,” 
answered the girl, a wistful look in her 
blue eyes. ; 

“And does the thought give you joy?” 

“Yes—and no. Of a truth I scarce can 
tell which it be,” said Desire. “When my 
good friends brought me, a motherless 
child, from Austerfield to Leyden and then 
across the stormy seas to this land, I 
looked upon them as my very own parents, 
knowing no others. But when Master 
Carver, our Governor, died, and then 
within five weeks his lady also died, I 
was sick at heart and wearied to g¢0,— 
but now, when my kinsfolk have sent for 
me to return, I do not wish to go, though 
I needs must, but would stay here with 
you if I might. I pined for the good 
house at Austerfield that had the glass 
windows, and for the fresh milk, the 
cheeses, and sweet butter’— 

“Mark the child! Sweet milk and 
cheeses and butter in a land where there 


was never seen cow or bullock!’ eried’ 


Mistress Hopkins, a note of bitterness in 
her voice. 


“But there will be cows and bullocks 
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some day.” It was Constanta who spoke. 
“Wrestling Brewster says that Master 
Edward Winslow will bring them when he 
comes back from Londo. He says after a 
yeat or two Master Winslow will go theré 
to make them send food and clothes and 
tools and whatever we need.” Little Con- 
stanta .spoke hopefully, with the faith of 
a child. 

“Mayhap we will not be in need of them 
by the time they come,” said her mother, 
dryly. “But Desire will not suffer cold 
‘neath her warm cloak, and she will grow 
fat on butter, cheese, biscuit-cake, and 
butcher’s meat.” She touched the maid- 
en’s thin cheek with a gentle finger as 
she spoke, and laid a kind hand on her 
fair hair. 

“And I will send a plum pudding with 
‘To Constanta from Desire’ pricked out in 
the frosting on the top!” and she clapped 
her hands, then blushed. 

“Forgive my boisterous manners, I 
pray you, Madam!” 

“Tut, tut, a joyous laugh makes a light 
heart as well as the other way round, and 
all of ye children have the burden of 
much toil and care for young shouldets 
to carry, so laugh when ye can,—that is, 
when your elders be not near by to be 
disturbed or take it amiss.” 

Reassured by her mother’s tather tn- 
usually lenient mood, Constanta came 
close to her side and, clasping her sniall 
hands before her, said: “Would it not bé 
fine to give Desire a fare-ye-well party 
before she sails away across the sea? We 
could have for the feast’— 

“Merrymaking and feast! What ails 
the child, that she talks of feasting when 
there is no more than enough to keep us 
from starvation with ships coming laden 
with burching-lane clothing instead of the 
food we require,—though we are glad 
enough to get that, I am bounden to say !” 

“What is it that troubles you, good 
wife?” inquired Stephen Hopkins, who at 
this moment entered the room. “Has 
aught gone amiss, that you look so har- 
ried?” 

“Nothing save that Constanta here is 
prating of a farewell merrymaking to be 
held because Desire sails back to England 
this day week. The child must suffer from 
a disorder, to speak so wildly.” 

“Nay, wife, nay,” said Master Hopkins, 
“tis but the nature of youth to lack wis- 
dom. Perchance she remembers in her 
mother’s time how the young people held 
games and had tables set out with biscuit- 
cake, sweetmeats, and bread and honey 
for their pleasure. Times are changed 
now, lassie,” he added, turning to the little 
girl. “We are living in a strange, wild 
land, and for young as well as old it is toil 
and hunger, struggle and hardship, not 
ease and fat-living, playing and merry- 
making.” Then, seeing the tears in Con- 
stanta’s eyes, he added, “If so be the 
young people could furnish the food, the 
rest were an easy matter, methinks, but 
since that is out of the question”— 

“But, father, I have a plan in my head 
by which, an you and mother consented, 


we could get together all the food for’ 


the feast and trouble no one.” 

“How now? Out with your plan, what- 
ever it be,” said Master Hopkins, anxious 
to please his motherless daughter and at 
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> 
the same time not to annoy her step- 
mother. 

“Tt is this, father: to let all of the boys 
and girls get the food for the feast. The 
younger boys can dig for shellfish and 
gather winberries, while the older ones can 
hunt and fish. John and Francis have 
brought in a deer more than once, and they 
might again—between this day and a 
week ; and Love and Wrestling and Henry 
Samson will get partridges and wild ducks 


‘and geese and mayhap a young turkey. 


These will make a great feast! And we 
will not mind if there be no biscuit-cakes 
or sweets. Is it not a fine plan, father, and 
may we not do it? We will not make 
trouble for mother or any of the older 
folk.” 

“Not make trouble?’ echoed Mistress 
Hopkins. “And who will roast your veni- 
son and geese and partridges and tur- 
keys,—if it chance ye should have any of 
these dainties? Ye cannot eat them raw, 
I trow.” : 

“Priscilla Molines!” exclaimed both 
Constanta and Desire in one breath. 

“Of a truth, wife, Priscilla showed much 
skill in the broths and possets and gruels 
she made for the sufferers during the sick- 
ness,” remarked Master Hopkins. 

“Since ye be all agog to encourage these 
silly children in their foolish whim, I 
need say nothing for your counsel,” said 
Mistress Hopkins, stiffly. “But I would 
not haye Damaris and little Oceanus so 
pampered to their destruction !” 

“There be little danger of pampering one 
among us, good wife,” he replied pa- 
tiently. “Damaris looks: peaked enough to 
stand a full feeding with good grace, and 
as for Oceanus, who has not his milk-teeth 
yet, there is time and to spare for trouble.” 

“Then, father, we may try my plan?’ 
Little Constanta’s face was full of plead- 
ing. 

“If Hilder Brewster think it fit and 
seemly, and Governor Bradford consent to 
excuse the lads from their stints of 
labor,—yes. But mark you, I have not 
yet promised it.” 

“But we may ask the others?” 

“That can do no harm, if you make no 
rash promises among ye.” 

“Then come, Desire, let us haste to tell 
Priscilla and Humility and Elizabeth all 
about the plan,—if mother permits us,— 
and on the way we can look for the early 
flowers that are showing, so we may know 
where to find them for the farewell party,” 
and the children walked soberly down the 


road, looking with eager eyes up toward |- 


the Governor’s house, which stood at the 
crossing of the two streets of Plymouth 
Towne. So busy were they. talking over 
Constanta’s plan, that they walked farther 
than they intended. 

“Let us go back,” suggested Desire. “If 
we go farther, it will be near sunset be- 
fore we get home, and that is against the 
rule.” 

“But look,” cried Constanta, “at that 
clump of ferns there amid the rocks. Are 
they not like lovely green feathers? 
’T will take but a minute to pluck a spray, 
and will they not make our feast-table 
beautiful?” And running toward the spot 
she stooped and plucked one of the long 


and beautiful fronds. As she did so there 


was a rustle among the leaves and moss, 
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and Constanta uttered a ery of pain and 
fear! 

“What is it?’ cried Desire, starting 
forward toward her friend, when a voice 
said sharply, “Do not move!” and a tall 
Indian woman sprang from the neighbor- 
ing trees and underbrush and ran swiftly 
to Constanta, who was swaying dizzily 
and would have fallen had not the strong 
brown arms steadied her. With a swift 
movement the squaw stooped and, drawing 
off the child’s shoe and stocking, pressed 
her hands so closely about the gnkle that 
again Constanta cried out. 

“Snake-bite,” said the woman. “Snake- 
weed kill poison.” And she took from the 
pouch that hung from her waist an odd- 
looking weed that had tiny red and silvery 
blossoms and wrapped it about the little 
girl’s ankle, tying it securely with long 
spears of grass. Then motioning for Con- 
stanta to put on her shoe and stocking, 
she said: “Dew-of-the-Moon knows many 
things. She has the healing secret. Go 
back to the wigwams of the white stran- 
gers and say Dew-of-the-Moon is the 
white man’s friend.” And before the won- 
derstruck children could ask a question 
she had vanished among the thick pines 
that bordered the road. 

“O Constanta, Mistress Hopkins will be 
angered and perchance blame me!” cried 
Desire, who was rather timid. “We will 
surely be scolded and mayhap lose the 
party !” 

“Nay,” said Gonstanta. “Mother and 
father never break their word; and be- 
sides, Desire, they will be too thankful 
that the snake-bite did not hurt me. But 
anyway, we have had a great adventure. 
And was not that a funny name—Dew-of- 
the-Moon? I shall never forget her. And 
now we know where to get green things 
for the party.” 

“You will get them in other company 
than mine,’ replied Desire; a little un- 
gratefully, maybe. “If we do not hasten, 
it will be curfew-time, and there will be 
more of a fuss than when John Billington 
was lost,” and Desire half dragged Con- 
stanta, who, in spite of Dew-of-the-Moon’s 
cure, had a stiff ankle and limped along 
painfully, and with a good deal of mis- 
giving in her mind, though ghe tried to 
bear a bold front. 

(Copyright, 1920) 


Choosing a Tree 
HELEN P. METZGER 

Paul and Ada had been tramping about 
the big fruit farm with grandpa most of 
the morning. The next day, their two 
weeks’ visit would be over, and they 
would not see the farm again for a year. 

In the biggest peach-orchard they stopped 
to watch the men at work. They were 
digging out trees that had been frost- 
killed, and planting others in their places. 

Then they moved on through the smaller 
pear-orchard into the lower apple-orchard. 
Here, again, they found men at work. 
They were not planting trees, though, but 
were pruning the old ones. 

“Apples,” said Paul, smacking his lips, 
“are my favorite fruit.” 

“Mine, too,” chimed in Ada, “and I do 
think an apple-orehard is nicer than any 
other kind.” 


me 
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“Yes,” added her brother, “the trees 
are so funny and crooked, and the big old 
ones make such nice places to play in.” 

“And they’re so pink and smelly in the 
spring, before the green apples come,’ Ada 
remembered. 

By this time, they had nearly reached 
the farther side of the big orchard. 

“I wish,” said Ada, suddenly, “that I 
could have an apple-tree of my very own.” 

Grandpa laughed. “Which would you 
choose?” he asked. “You and Paul may 
each choose one tree in the orchard to 
call your own. We'll mark them so that 
you'll know fem when you come next 
summer.” 

Paul finally iseiad a young Baldwin 
tree, while Ada’s choice was a Pippin. 

“How’ll you mark them, grandpa?” Paul 
asked. But grandpa only laughed and led 
the way to the house. 

There he found two old tomato-cans, 
and showed Paul how to cut the letters, 
first of his name, then Ada’s, out of. the 
tin. These letters, much to the children’s 
disappointment, were laid aside till even- 
ing. Then, grandpa explained, he would 
not be busy, and they would mark aS 
trees. 

When evening came, the three started 
out. They carried, besides the letters, a 
roll of picture-wire and a pair of strong 
shears. 

“Now,” said grandpa, approaching Paul’s 
tree, “take your letters, Paul, put them 
against the bark, and hold them in posi- 
tion while I tie them fast. You’ll have to 
help, Ada, so they’ll not slip.” 

Clipping off two strands of the wire, 
more than long enough to reach round the 
slender trunk, grandpa drew them tightly 
over the letters near their upper and 
lower edges. Then he twisted the ends 
of the wire together on the other side 
of the trunk until the letters were held 
securely in place. 

Ada’s tree was marked in ihe same way. 

“Now,” said grandpa, “next year, when 
you come, you'll be surprised.” 

And they were. For the bark of the 
trees, growing outward, had bulged up 
around and through the tin letters until 
they looked as though carved into the 
trunk. How delighted the children were! 

“A-d-a,” spelled the little girl. 

“P-a-u-l,” spelled her brother. “They’re 
ours now, and no mistake, -aren’t they, 
grandpa?” 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their owa 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office, 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

~ Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. arry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jes William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D 


PARKER B. FIELD, eS SzcRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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American Unitarian Association 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Tuesday, December 14, 
1920, at 2 p.m. Present: Messrs. Bates, 
Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, McDougall, Morton, 
Park, Parks, Reese, Richardson, Robert- 
son, Thayer, Williams, Wright, Mrs. 
Dewey, and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of November :— 


RECHIPTS 
Cash on hand November 1, 1920.... $6,261.12 
Fromn-donationss . . o. .SRe ee. ete 1,466.72 
Bequest of Ebed L. Ripley of 
Hingham, Mass., to create the 
Ebed L. Ripley Fund...... 
Bequest of Miss Anna M. Whit- 


2,500.00 


ing of Newton, Mass., to 
create the Anna M. Whiting 
Bund. .< Shits hoes tae heck ee 5,000.00 


Bequest of William H. Swasey 
of Newburyport, Mass., addi- 


CLOT ass stews Se akan rae 12.50 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety Permanent Fund: Be- 

quest of Miss Htta L. Mat- 

thews of Amherst, Mass..... 250.00 
Pilgrim. Tercentenary......... 37.65 
Church Building Loan Fund, 

interest on temporary invest- a 

INOUE ce wiaisje ans at siete ete i eo 87.91 
Unitarian Campaign, repayment 

of temporary loans......... 15,000.00 
Enterest:.& stag sis 0s c1a's ae 15.00 
Income of invested funds..... 11,037.49 


Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans 
Investments received for rein- 
WMOSTMONES s4-5 high sud & svete «On 
Reimbursed for advances 
Unitarian Buildings........ 
Reimbursed for advances 
General Missionary Work... 
Reimbursed for advances on 


50.00 
51,573.97 
27.11 
47.57 


Wayside: Pulpit..: 4.163, 2.0.5 55.00 
$93,372.04 
PAYMENTS 

For missionary purposes, societies, 
BUC intal athe re SMOMRIS © of 00a, oot $7,745.01 

Salaries and other missionary 
OXpenves= seme os ere ee ee 2,749.31 

Payments on account of sundry 
TLUSE-LOMGs ee a suaste io cee 9,150.35 
Investments and reinvestments 31,127.09 
Publication Department....... 38,000.00 

Accrued interest on bonds pur- 
chased ~ eras cae eee nee LTLAL 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings T75.97 
Repayment of temporary loans 15,000.00 
Pilgrim Tercentenary expenses 852.85 

Reserve Fund, expenses of sale 
of real estate, Memphis, Tenn. 332.65 
Butte, Mont., fund for taxes.. 450.60 

Beacon Course of Religious Edu- 
CAtONa: cloediniain, «sb enaee eee 200.00 
Cash on hand December 1, 1920.... 22,317.10 


$93,372.04 


Upon recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To sell all the real estate in Visalia, 
Calif., owned by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and that the president, Samuel A. Eliot, 
and the treasurer, Henry M. Williams,-be au- 
thorized to execute a deed in the name and on 
behalf of the American Unitarian Association, 
and to affix the corporate seal thereto. 

Voted, To gratefully acknowledge to the trus- 
tees of the Downing. Fund a gift of two hun- 
dred dollars, and to appropriate the same for 
preaching expenses at Dover and Rochester, 
N.H., under the direction of and upon the order 
of Rey. William Channing Brown. 

Voted, To appropriate from the budget of the 
Southern States $9 for the 1920 taxes on real 
estate in Lynchburg, Va. 

Voted, To appropriate from the income of 
the Rogers Memorial Emergency Fund $360.16 
for repairs on the Rogers Memorial Church at 
Fairhaven. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 
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Voted, To authorize the publication agent to 
issue a special Marriage Service and Certificate. 


Hon. Sanford Bates, representing the 
committee appointed in May to make 
plans for the appropriate observance of 
the twentieth anniversary of Dr. Eliot’s 
service as president of the Association, 
presented to the Association an oil por- 
trait of Dr. Eliot, and Vice-President 
Henry C. McDougall accepted the por- 
trait on behalf of the board of directors. 

The secretary presented the resignation 
of Rey. Maxwell Savage as secretary of 
the committee on the recruiting of the 
ministry, and it was 


Voted, To accept with regret. the resignation 
of Rev. Maxwell Savage as secretary of the 
committee on the recruiting of the ministry, 
and to appoint Rev. Fred R. Lewis as secre- 
tary at a salary to be paid at the rate of $500 
a year, to begin December 1. 


It was also 


Voted, To authorize the president and secre- 
tary at their discretion to appoint additional 
members of the committee on the recruiting of 
the ministry. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To authorize the director of the De- 
partment of Associate Members to éxpend from 
the membership fees a sum not to exceed $250 
for advertising. ’ 

Voted, To appropriate the income of the fund 
of the Second Church in San Francisco, Calif., 
as follows :— 


$300 to the support of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian ; 

$100 to the support of the headquarters 
in San Francisco ; 

$200 for the promotion of our cause in 
San Francisco, at the discretion of the 
president of the Association and Dr. Wilbur. 


The president reported concerning re- 
cent developments in international mat- 
ters? , : 

Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary it was 


Voted, To appropriate the sum of $500 from 
the Reserve Fund toward the rebuilding of the 
church at Walpole, N.H., provided the same 
Seems necessary and the plans meet with the 
approval of the officers of the Association and 
of Rey. Henry C. McDougall, trustee of the 
Downing Fund. 


Upon the motion of Rev. Curtis W. 
Reese it was 


Voted, To request the president to invite the 
officers’ of the societies of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship named in this vote to form a Central 
Council whose purposes might be :— 

To provide a point of contact between our 
various denominational societies and agencies, 
through their recognized representatives, in 


order to facilitate understanding and sympathy 


between them ; 

To study the programme of co-operative 
tasks, recommending measures and methods by 
which such tasks can be effectively done, and 
suggesting to each society the work that prop- 
erly falls within its sphere ; 

To serve as a clearing-house of information 
about the things that are being done by its con- 


}stituent bodies ; 


_ To be an organ of publicity through which 
that which is of interest to all may be con- 
veyed to each and to the public ; 

To function in other forms of co-operative 
work for which there may be now no adequate 
provision. 2 


The Council to determine its final functions 
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- 
and membership, and to meet quarterly or at 
dates to be later fixed by the Council itself. 

The Council for the present to consist of 


ican Unitarian Association. 

The president and secretary of The 
Alliance. 

The president and secretary of the Lay- 
men’s League. 

The president and secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

The president and editor of Tum Curis-. 
TIAN REGISTER. 

The secretary of the General Conference 
and the chairman of the Council. 

The chairman of the Unitarian Campaign 
Committee. 

The secretary of the Western Confer-, 
ence. 

The heads of the following departments 
of the American Unitarian Association: 
Finance, Publication, Church Extension, 
and Religious Education. 

The president of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. : : 

The president of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. 

' ‘The dean of the Harvard Divinity School. 


The president reviewed briefly the de- 
velopment of the Japanese Mission dur- 
ing the thirty years of its existence, and 
then introduced Rey. John B. W. Day, 
who has just returned from Japan, where 
he had been the representative of the 
Association for the last year. Mr. Day 
brought the greetings of the Japanese Lib- 
eral Christian Association and read his 
report and recommendations, F 

After discussion and upon the motion 
of Mr. Blinn it was 


Voted, To appoint Rev. John B. W. Day as 
representative of the Association in Japan for 
five years at a salary to be agreed upon in con- 
ference with the president and secretary of the 
Association. ; 

Voted, That the Association agrees to defray 
the travelling expenses of Mr. and Mrs. Day 
to Tokyo and return, and to apportion $6,000 
a year for five years for the work of the 
Mission, under Mr. Day’s direction. 


Louis C. Cornisu, 
Secretary. 


Children Win Temperance Paizea 


Some wide-awake stories have been re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety from children of church schools, in 
the essay contest for prizes offered by 
the Society. The following are the win- 
ners :— 


Group I—ages nine to ten years ; — 


1st prize, Rena Hawley, Geneseo, IIL, 
$3.00. 

2d prize, Amy L. Stamm, Geneseo, IIL, 
$2.00. 


3d prize, Barbara Harris, Boston, Mass., — 


$1.00. ; 
4th prize, Elton N. Roberts, South Bos- 
ton, Mass., $1.00. 


Group II—ages twelve to fourteen years :-— 
1st prize, Ruth Puffer, Berlin, Mass., 
$4.00. { 
2d_ prize, 
Mass., $3.00. - : p> 3 
3d prize, Nancy G. Jansen, South Bos- 
ton, Mass., $1.50. 1 PL Mba a ey 
4th prize, Gladys Brown, New London, ° 
Conn., $1.50. i Md al ak 


Dorothy Ellicott, “Boston, 


The president and secretary of the Amer- — 


. 
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Group III—ages fifteen to seventeen 
years :— 

Ist prize, Frances Ballard, Lexington, 
Mass., $5.00. 

2d prize, Violet Thomquist, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, $4.00. 

3d prize, Leta Williams, Burke, 8.D., 
$2.00. 

4th prize, Nicola S. D’Acenzo, German- 
town, Pa., $2.00. 


The three first-prize essays will be pub- 
lished in the Beacon in full. THer Recis- 
TER publishes some paragraphs from others 
as well. 

“As I am only a little girl,” writes Bar- 
bara Harris, nine years old, of 10 Bulfinch 


_ Street, Boston, Mass., “I can think of pro- 


hibition only from the children’s side. My 
father says it will do them more good than 
anybody else. And I think he must be 
right. How they must suffer when they 
belong to parents who get drunk and 
abuse them! They are so little they can’t 
help themselves. They can only rub their 
bruises and hide somewhere and keep still 
until it is over. Maybe they have to go 
to bed without anything to eat after being 
in school all day. And sometimes they 
find no one at home to let them in, and 
then they have to stay in the street hungry 
and cold. So I think it is harder for them 
than for older people who can take care 
of themselves. Now that prohibition has 
closed the saloons, a part of the money 
that was wasted there will be spent to 
buy food and clothes for the children. 
And they will be the first to notice the 
change for the better. Jt does not take 
much to make children happy. I hope that 


- saloons will never come back, because then 


the children will never learn to drink 
when they grow up. My father says laws 
that are made to benefit the children will 
surely benefit our country.” 

Violet Thomquist, aged fifteen, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, says, “The children of 
drunkards often become criminals, for 
when in need of food or drink they resort 
to stealing, and then, not going to school 
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or church, they are not told of the harm’ 
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ter parts of towns and cities there have 


they do to themselves as well as to others.” | been many improvements,” according to 


“My father was talking the other day,” 
writes Ruth Puffer, aged thirteen, of Ber- 
lin, Mass., “how almost all the babies 
were healthier and better nowadays, and 
that he thought it was remarkable how 
some of the men who used to drink are 
voting against liquor and the jails are 
closing down.” 

“Many teachers notice a difference in the 
appearance. of the children, and their 
lunches since prohibition. Before prohi- 
bition many of the children would come 
to school poorly clothed and fed; some- 
times with only a piece of dry bread and 
a cup of tea for breakfast, because their 
fathers’ money went for drink,” says 
Nancy G. Jansen, fourteen years old, 139 
M Street, South Boston, Mass. 

Amy L. Stamm, aged ten, of Geneseo, 
Ill., is sure that “the best way to break 
a liquor habit is to do it yourself, but 
if you cannot, it is best to have prohibi- 
tion. In South America there is a tree 
and in a certain season sap drips from 
that tree. While it is still on the tree it 
sours; then butterflies come and drink it, 
and it makes them intoxicated. They lie 
around, and a.bird comes and eats them. 
In the other season the butterflies are 
safe. This is nature’s prohibition.” 

“The prohibition act has done more 
good for the world as a whole than almost 
any other act ever passed or ratified by 
Congress. Before July 1, 1920, a drunken 
man on the street was a common sight, 
but now to see a drunken man, or even a 
man slightly under the influence of liquor, 
is a rare sight, and a sight which im- 
mediately puts the officials on the job.” 
So writes Nicola 8S. D’Acenzo, German- 
town, Pa. 


Nearly every essay shows evidence of) 


first-hand knowledge. ‘‘There are no more 
men lying on the streets drunk, nor there 
isn’t a patrol wagon always going up and 
down the streets with a lot of drunks,” 
says Letcher Henderson, aged thirteen, of 
Highland Springs, Va. ‘Even in the bet- 


Dorothy Walker, aged thirteen, of Mill- 
brook, Mass. ‘And now, as the new gen- 
eration takes the place of the old, I feel 
sure that the habit of drinking will be 
largely done away with, and that America 
will have healthy, robust young men 
whom she can justly be proud of. It is 
the duty of every American to see that 
prohibition is enforced.” This is the 
opinion of Frances Ballard, Lexington, 
Mass. 


Oliver Porter Shrout 


Oliver Porter Shrout was born in Madi- 
son County, Kentucky, March 8, 1855, and 
died at San José, Calif., June 20, 1920. 
His early life was spent near Booneville, 
Mo., where he began preaching in school- 
houses when he was sixteen. He was edu- 
eated at Kentucky University, and or- 
dained a minister of the Disciples of 
Christ in 1878. He held several impor- 
tant pulpits in that denomination, includ- 
ing one at Kansas City, and one at Wood- 
land, Calif. Conscience compelled him to 
leave the pulpit of his church, and for 
some time he was in secular life; but in 
1908 he joined the Unitarian Church, and 
the following year was called to the 
church at San José, which he served hap- 
pily until his death. In recent years he 
has also supplied the pulpit at Santa 
Cruz and at Alameda. He was a man of 


profound religious convictions, friendly 
and winning in spirit, unselfish, and 
wholly devoted to his ministry. He was 


married in 1882 to Julia Keith Veach, 
who survives him. A son died two years 
before him. E. M. W. 


Unitarianism is a rational and natural 
interpretation of life in harmony with the 
deepest facts of man’s universal experi- 
ence. It is a man-fashion conception of 
life in which the big words are enlistment 
and service, not safety first, but duty first. 
—Rev. George Edgar Hathaway. 


FALLING PRICES OF COAL 


and other commodities used by Public Utility Companies, will, as conditions become more 
normal, return them to the former strong position among investments that they held 
prior to the War. Among the above type of investments we recommend the shares of 


EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING Co. 


OF BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPITAL STOCK 


~ PRICE AND DETAILS ON REQUEST 


Tax Exempt in Massachusetts 


COLLINS, SPALDING & CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
SHAWMUT BANK BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THn RHGISTHR 
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Tagore As He Looks To-day 


Some of the readers of THE CHRISTIAN 
Register have heard Dr. Tagore, the emi- 
nent poet of India, who is now lecturing 
in this country. Many others have not. 
How does he look? What is his personal 
appearance? 

In his younger years he was strikingly 
handsome, so much so that persons on the 
street would stop to gaze at him. Now 
that he is. between fifty and sixty years 
of age, you would not perhaps call him 
handsome, but you would describe his ap- 
pearance as striking and attractive. He 
is tall; his skin is about the same hue as 
that of the average American; his fea- 
tures are refined but strong; his rather 
long and wavy hair, his beard, and his 
mustache are streaked with gray; his 
eyes strike you as distinctly fine and 
luminous; his expression of countenance 
is one of cheerfulness, self-control, and 
quietness of spirit,——at the same time it 
is very winsome. His voice is quiet and 
low in private conversation, but in public 
speaking it is clear, much higher in 
pitch, and it carries to the utmost parts 
of large halls. His personality is gentle, 
but it is powerful; it grips you. This 
you feel at once on entering his presence 
privately or hearing him speak to a pub- 
lic audience. He is in no sense common- 
place. He stands on his own feet, thinks 
his own thought, heeds the inspirations 
of his own unique genius, “follows the 
gleam” as he sees it, “hitches his wagon 
to a star” and offers no apology for so 
doing, walks his own path without much 
concern for what the crowd thinks or 
says. He finds joy in books—noble books, 
but even greater joy still in nature; he 
draws strong men to him by his courage 
and manliness; he draws children to him 
by his sincerity and the warmth of his 
love that shines out from his deep-seeing 
eyes. 

He is habitually serious, yet a sweet 
bright humor ripples like a brook amid 
his serious thought and gives it all a 
wondrous human charm. He rays out 
sunshine from himself wherever he is,— 
not glaring sunshine, but sunshine that is 
peaceful, warm, life-giving, joy-giving. By 
his very presence he lifts you up, and 
makes the whole world seem beautiful, 
and life seem something great, and duty— 
even the humblest duty—seem attractive, 
and love seem the holiest thing in the uni- 
verse, and God seem very near and very 
dear. 

If Mr. Tagore is a thinker and a singer, 
still more is he a worshipper. To him 
worship is the most natural thing in the 
world; and the highest, holiest, sweetest, 
dearest experience that the human soul 
ean know. 

Nor in his thought is worship confined 
to churches or temples or set places or 
set times. Rather to him the rising and 
setting sun invite to worship, so do even- 
ing shadows, so do the stars that shine in 
the deep sky, so does the solemn sea, so 
does the shining dewdrop on the grass, 
So does the opening flower, so does all 
the beauty of the world; so, most of all, 
do the deep yearnings and aspirations of 
the human heart. 

In the familiar story, found in one of 
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our Gospels, of the Wise Men who came 
from the Hast to see the babe Jesus in 
Bethlehem, we read that when they had 
opened their treasures, they presented 
unto the child “gifts, gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh.” This Wise Man that has 
come to us from the Hast was very mod- 
est about opening his treasures; but 
when any of us of the hurrying West are 
wise enough to desire them, and can stop 
long enough in our rush to listen, he is 
ready to present to us some very precious 
gifts, of spiritual gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh,—spiritual riches of a kind that 
he believes, and I believe, are of incom- 
parably more value than many of the 
things which we run after so eagerly, 
only to find in the end that we have 
“spent our money on that which is not 
bread, and our labor for that which satis- 
fieth not.” ' 


Letters from German Children 


To the Editor of Tar CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
In our international correspondence to 
promote international good-will among 
young people of various countries I have 
received many letters from German chil- 
dren. These touching letters, so spon- 
taneous, ought to move the hearts of 
people to give generously to the European 
Children’s Fund to feed the hungry chil- 
dren of Central Europe. Some excerpts 
may be interesting. I send three. They 
are from Duisburg. Mary N. CHASE. 
ANDOveER, N.H. 


Gertrud Ehmer :— 


There are in Duisburg from forty to 
fifty thousand school-children who are 
taught by about seven hundred teachers. 
... We are so thankful that the dear 
Quaker friends help us. How happy we 
are when in the morning at nine o’clock the 
auto sounds.,its horn and stops before the 
school, and the kettle filled with most 
delicious soup is unloaded. Then the food 
is taken to a room where the teacher deals 
it out to us. Of all the beautiful soups, 
the one that tastes the best of all is the 
chocolate soup! We eat with a spoon, 
so that nothing shall be left. 


Another, from Hlly Paschmann :— 


I am fifteen years old. I still go to 
school. I shall learn to cook and to sew. 
One cannot cook many things now. Every- 
thing is too dear and too scarce. An egg 
costs seventy-five cents. .One pound of 
margarine costs $3.75. Fresh butter we 
have not seen for years, and meat is no 
longer to be counted on. For our children 
it is a blessing that they receive the 
Quaker food. It is a joy to see with what 
appetite they eat the soup and how their 
weight increases. I myself am allotted 
soup twice in the week. It gives me very 
much happiness. 


Heini Giesen writes :— 


Are you truly the one who has sent us 
in this school a plate of soup and a whole 
biscuit? Heartily do I thank you for it! 
We are always happy over the delicious 
soup, and we guess every morning what 
good thing we shall have that day. Be- 
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fore we receive the delicious soup sent by 
you we are weighed, and we shall be 
weighed again soon. Then we find we 
have gained. My brother and I are twins. 
We have four sisters. You can well think 
how happy my mother is when I get the 
breakfast in school sent by you. May 
God reward you for the good you have 
done us. 


Miss Pfleghaar’s Effectual,Work 
III 


Youne PEropie’s Work 


Through the combined effort of the Chi- 
cago Unitarian Young People’s League 
and Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar, field sec- 
retary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, special attention has been given 
to student work at both Northwestern 
and Chicago universities. On October 13 a 
dance was held under Unitarian auspices 
for students of the University of Chicago. 
Two days later an impressive vesper ser- 
vice was held at the Evanston Unitarian 
church for Northwestern students. Mr. 
Orr, minister of the church, and Mr. West, 
president of the Chicago Young People’s 
League, spoke. More than fifty young peo- 
ple attended this service. 

Miss Pfleghaar has visited the follow- 
ing places: St. Paul, Minneapolis, Hanska, 
Underwood, all in Minnesota; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Bloomington, Ill.; Madison, Wis. 
She is looking forward to a two weeks’ 
trip through the Iowa-Nebraska district. 

At St. Paul there is an active: group 
of young people known as “Unity Guild” 
busily working to raise money to buy a 
stereopticon for their new chapel. Min- 
neapolis young people are alive to their 
opportunity. - Situated near a campus of 
some seven thousand students, they are 
making student work their field for ser- 
vice. Students are invited every other 
Sunday evening to a supper followed by a 
short entertainment and an address. They 
are striving to make a church home for 
students from a distance. Hanska has a 
generous spirit. Four weeks ago the. 
Junior Alliance held a sale that yielded 
$200. This money will go to replace the 
wooden steps of their country house with 
cement. The young people’s group known 
as Look-up League is doing fine work. 
They have formed from among their mem- 
bers a thirteen-piece orchestra, which adds 
much enthusiasm to their weekly meetings. 
The Junior Alliance and Look-up League 
together have pledged $500 to the Uni- 
tarian Campaign. Kalamazoo young peo- 
ple have reorganized and with the aid 
of their enthusiastic minister good work 
can and will be done. Bloomington has 
but a small nucleus of young people but 
a vast amount of determination, and they 
have organized again this fall feeling con- 
fident of success. At Madison the young 
people are very much alive. The older 
young people have formed a discussion 
group, and the one difficulty is how to end 
the meeting when interest is keen and the 
hour 11 p.m. 

The effectiveness of the church of to- _ 
morrow depends on the religious train- 


ing of the children and the young people __ 


of to-day. 


es. 


ae 
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Tue WaysipeE PutpiT 


THE NEW YEAR 

The old order 
changeth, yielding 
place to new; and 
God fulfils Himself 


in many ways 
TENNYSON 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Notes and Announcements 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Monday, January 3, 
1921, at 10.30 am. Mrs. Anna F. Dakin 
will speak of the Post-Office Mission, and 
Miss Effie E. Whitman, New England 
Vice-President, will preside. A cordial 
invitation to attend is extended to all who 
are interested. 


The speakers for the week beginning 
January 3 at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will be as 
follows: January 38, Rev. Howard J. 
Chidley; January 4, Rey. Dr. S. M. 
Crothers; January 5, Rev. Dr. George E. 
Horr; January 6, Rey. Harry Foster 
Burns; January 7, Rey. Archibald Black 
of Old South Church; January 8, memo- 
rial service. 


Parish News Letters 


Ost of Two Churches 


ATLANTA, GA.— Liberal Christian Church, 
Rev. G. I. Keirn: On November 12 the 
Liberal Christian Church of Atlanta held 
its second annual meeting and supper. 
About one hundred were present. It was 


agreed by every one acquainted with the]. 


history of the two churches out of which 
this was composed that this was the best 
occasion of the kind ever held. Good re- 
ports were made from every department 
of the church. The treasury showed a bal- 
ance on the right side. Naturally the 
general good-will prevailing and the bright 
prospects for the future made every one 
happy. The people are beginning to love 


‘their church as it now is, as they loved 


the two churches out of which it was 
made. There were many serious difficul- 
ties to overcome in the beginning, and 
they have not all been overcome; but they 
are growing rapidly less, and the people 
are united. Wxperience teaches that there 
are no essential differences which should 
keep apart a Universalist and a Unitarian 
church existing in circumstances similar 
to those under which these two churches 
existed here when they came together. 
The Atlanta plan will work to the advan- 
tage of both where circumstances justify 
the union. 
Their Work 

Boston, Mass.—Roslindale Unitarian 
Church: The pastorate of Rev. Charles W. 
Casson came to an end on November 1, 
after six and a half years of continued 
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progress and success. During that time 
the church has been developed from a 
small group into one of the strongest and 
most progressive Unitarian societies in 
New .England. The membership has 
grown from 98 to 207. The Sunday-school 
has increased from 60 to 140. The church 


| budget has steadily grown. Last year the 


people raised over $7,500 by their contri- 
butions and activities. The Camp Fire 
Girls organization, under the direction ‘of 
Mrs. Casson, has reached a membership 
of over eighty girls between the ages of 
twelve and twenty. The Boy Scouts, or- 
ganized two years ago, are rapidly taking 
first place in Scout circles, and are lending 
real assistance in many ways to the church 
and Sunday-school. The Women’s Alli- 
ance has had six successful years, with 
large membership and gainful activities. 
At its recent fair $1,400 was made in two 
days. The Laymen’s League chapter has 
done helpful work the last two years. Per- 
haps the most memorable achievement of 
Mr. Casson was the organization of the 
Men’s Club in 1915, which, under his 
leadership as president, has been for five 
years the largest Unitarian Men’s Club 
in the world, having maintained a mem- 
bership of over three hundred. The Club 
has been addressed by the best speakers of 
the country, and has developed a spirit 
of fellowship and enthusiasm that has 
given it unique place in New England. Mr. 
Casson leaves as a monument of his work 
the splendid parish house, built in 1916 
to care for the growing social activities of 
the parish, and which makes one of the 
most complete plants in the country. The 
farewell reception given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Casson gave ample evidence of the esteem 
in which they are held. During the even- 
ing they were presented with a purse of 
gold,’ a travelling-bag and dressing-case, 
dnd other gifts of appreciation. The 
church is looking forward confidently to 
continued growth and success. 


Mr. MacDonald at Brookfield, Mass. 


BRooKFIELD, Mass.—fFirst Parish, Rey. 
H. A. MacDonald: The First Parish has 
ealled Rey. H. A. MacDonald to be its 
minister, and the work of the year is 
going forward enthusiastically. The morn- 
ing service is well attended. The Sunday- 
school came together November 21. Nearly 
every class had its full quota of members. 
There will be the usual tree and Christ- 
mas party at the church on Christmas 
Eve. The Women’s Alliance was busy all 
summer preparing for a church bazaar, 
which was given December 2. The Junior 
Alliance and the Lend a Hand Club and 
the other departments have kept bravely 
on through the interruptions of a closing 
pastorate, and one and all are looking 
forward to a year of fellowship and ser- 
vice. This church has collected money 
for the Unitarian Campaign, and a Lay- 
men’s League chapter will be formally or- 
ganized by January 1, 1921. The new 
minister is fresh from several years’ ex- 
perience in the Northwest, and spent his 
summer vacation at the Harvard Divinity 
School. He is especially interested in 
community work among boys and younger 
men. The support which young and old 
are giving the church indicates the perma- 


my 
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nent character of the work which Mr. and 
Mrs. Tuttle have accomplished. 


Organ Dedicated 


Concorp, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rey. 
George F. Patterson: The Laymen’s League 
held an open meeting December 1, when 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow related his experi- 
ences with the Unitarian Unit in Transyl- 
vania. The Alliance held the annual Christ- 
mas sale December 7. The Junior Alliance 
are holding regular meetings and are proy- 
ing a valuable asset to the activities of the 
Church. An Every Member Canvass to 
secure the church’s quota for the Unita- 
rian Campaign was successfully com- 
pleted. The new pipe organ was dedicated 
December 5. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot preached 
the sermon. The minister has begun a 
series of Sunday afternoon vespers. The 
sermons are to be preached by ministers 
of the city on the general theme, “Chris- 
tianity: Its Meaning and Message to the 
World To-day.” The church school will 
celebrate Christmastide on December 19, 
following the morning worship with carol 


FURNISHED ROOM wanted. University student 
desires room with private family in Back Bay. 
Best references furnished. A. B. C., care Tun 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


About Subscription Renewals 
January 1, 1921, and after 


The announcement of the Trustees of 
Tuer CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
says :— 

After January 1, 1921, the subscrip- 
tion rate will be four dollars; to min- 

. isters, three dollars ; to everybody one 
dollar more than at present. Until 
January 1 we will take new subscrip- 
tions and renewals of old subscriptions 
expiring before that date at the old 
rates. 

Some readers have forwarded $3 for 
the renewal of subscriptions which expire 
after December 81, 1920. In all cases the 
Trustees feel obliged, in fairness, to accept 
such renewals at the rate announced, $4 
a year. If the label on your paper is 
marked as late as December 31, 1920, your 
subscription is renewable at $3; if the 
label is marked as early as January 1, 
1921, at $4. Of course the change from 
the old to the new rate has to be effective 
on a specific day. 2 
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singing, a Christmas tree, and “the light- 
ing of the candles.” 


League Chapter in California 


Fresno, Cautir.—Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Thomas Clayton: Much of interest has 
marked the services this fall. Mr. Clayton 
has selected excellent topics for his ser- 
mons, and they have been delivered with 
his usual force and understanding. <A 
number of evening services have been 
held. They have been particularly inter- 
esting. The Congregational church invited 
the Unitarians to the celebration of the 
signing of the Mayflower Compact. Since 
this is the first time the church has been 
asked to share with an orthodox church 
in any sort of service, the occasion was 
much appreciated. The Laymen’s League 
was organized on the evening of December 
5. Many of the evening services are held 
in the parlors of the church, where Dr. 
Clayton and his wife make their home, and 
they are particularly enjoyable on that 
account—for aside from being most cosily 
furnished, the rooms are permeated with 
the spirit of friendliness and hospitality 
that make them seem more than ever a 
“church home.” 


Follow This Through 

LouISVILLE, Ky.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. R. Ernest Akin: A stranger in Louis- 
ville, warned against the Unitarian church, 
I went there and tried to follow its pro- 
gramme for one month. I now declare 
that no mortal can do it. School, 9.30 
each Sunday; Miss Lilla Breed, superin- 
tendent. Young people’s department with 
the young people running their own pro- 
gramme, the preacher leading the discus- 
sion on “Finding God.” Kindergarten at 
church hour, conducted by Miss Alexina 
Booth. Morning service, 10.45, series of 
sermons on Apostles’ Creed. Junior pic- 
ture service, 2.30, a hundred and fifty 
children, joyous singing, a story by one 
of the girls, and a movie with a moral. 
Vesper recital, 4.45, with music furnished 
by Carl Wiesemann, church organist, and 
president of Kentucky Chapter, National 
Association of Organists; five-minute talk 
by the minister. Social hour and lunch 
for folks who stay for the evening.. Adult 
picture service, 7.30, all seats filled and all 
voices singing. Rey. George Gilmour, Dal- 
las, spoke three times, Sunday, November 
14, and lunched next day with twenty-five 
workers. Recital, Charles Heinroth, or- 
ganist, at Carnegie Institute, November 16. 
Mirza Fazel Mazandrani, Persian, guest 
and speaker at Alliance open meeting, No- 
vember 18. R. CG. Augustine, President 
American Optometrical Association, spoke, 
and Scouts participated on Scout Night, 
November 21. Harvest Home supper and 
social for the congregation, November 23, 
Union Thanksgiving Service, with a Jew 
presiding and Unitarians co-operating. 
Supper and conference for prospective 
church members, November 26. Reception 
of members, November 28. Christmas 
bazaar, December 30, with turkey supper 
served to two hundred and fifty, movies 
afternoon and evening, and $1,000 income. 
Besides this, Women’s Alliance meetings, 
regular and special; sewing meetings ; 
committee meetings; two Scout meetings 
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a week; dinners served to trustees; loan 
library of liberal books started. Do you 
wonder that I was warned against the 
Unitarian church; and do you wonder that 
that church is on the map? R. E. A. 


= 


Lynn is in Front 


Lynn, MaAss.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell: This church, 
one of the oldest in Massachusetts, has 
done its full duty in connection with 
the Unitarian Campaign. The church 
started ahead of the scheduled date with 
a church supper of unusual proportions 
and raised its quota of $8,000 before the 
final date, the third in the United States 
to so report. There has been an additional 
amount approximating $10,000 subscribed 
to clean up the church debt. There have 
been about one hundred and fifty contrib- 
utors to date, with about fifty more to 
hear from. Under the direction of Mr. 
Ferrell, the church work is going along 
with unusual speed, and there is renewed 
interest in all of the church organizations, 
particularly the Men’s Club. The Sunday 
morning attendance is showing a most en- 
couraging gain. The quickening pace in 
the work of the Lynn parish is encourag- 
ing all around. The annual fair last 
week netted the largest amount in the his- 
tory of the parish. 


Young People’s Parish 


New Beprorp, Mass.—North Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Samuel L. Elberfeld: This 
church, which has the generous support of 
the First Unitarian Church of New Bed- 
ford, is rounding out a successful year. 
The Women’s Alliance of twenty-eight 
members, Mrs. Belle Elberfeld, president, 
has contributed $200 more to the church 
fund than the previous year. The Unity 
Club (older girls), Miss Olive Sellers, 
president, has been active in giving enter- 
tainments. The Young Men’s Club, Arthur 
Greenwood, president, is largely athletic, 
and is in the city’s Church Basket-ball 
League. The Girl Scouts, Mrs. Clifford 
Hunt, captain, and the Boy Scouts, S. L. 
Elberfeld, scoutmaster, are alive and at- 
tract the boys and girls of the neighbor- 
hood. The Younger Girls’ Club of twenty 
members, Miss Flora Parkins, leader, is 
interested in everything from the “gym” 
trapeze and swinging-rings to dramatics 
and fancy work—just a healthy group ex- 
pressing themselves. The men are form- 
ing a chapter of the Laymen’s League and 
will shortly elect officers. Two hundred 
people attended the harvest service. Gen- 
erous offerings of vegetables, fruits, and 
preserves were distributed to church peo- 
ple out of work by the closing of the mills. 
Recently one hundred and fifty-one was 
the record attendance of young people at 
the church school. The church attendance 
is relatively small, but it is increasing 
since the incorporation of the church. 


First Year’s Payment Made 


READING, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Marion Franklin Ham: This church has 
sold its church building and is now holding 
its services in Enterprise Hall, where it 
will be housed until it can erect a new 
building. The services have been unusually 
well attended in the new quarters, and the 
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people have been more closely drawn to- _ 


gether by the challenge which faces them 
in the new building project. Laymen’s 
Sunday was observed November 14. Dr. 
Horace G. Wadlin, president of the Read- 


Annuities Great improvements in annuity con- 

: tracts. For rates, write (giving date 
‘of birth) to George H. Young, 
Street,. Boston, or Dedham, Mass. 
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As the New Year begins 
serious thought should be 
given to your investments. 
Are you obtaining the great- 
est income with a due regard 
to safety? 

Let- us give you information 
about tax free New England 
stocks and bonds with estab- 
lished records of earnings. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 
Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Hxchanges 
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ing Chapter of the Laymen’s League, con- 
ducted the service and preached the ser- 
mon. A. Newell Howes, as chairman of 
the local Campaign committee, assisted by 
Dr. Wadlin and Charles A. Loring, has 
raised Reading’s quota of the Campaign 
Fund, and the first year’s payment has 
been made. The Women’s Alliance (Unity 
Club) recently served a supper in Guild 
Hall of the Congregational church, work- 
ing in conjunction with the Friendly 
Guild of that church, which conducted a 
sale in the afternoon as its part of the 
team play. Much of the success of this 
enterprise was due to the energetic work 
of Mrs. Frank L. Noble, president of the 
Club, Mrs. Percy N. Sweetser, Mrs. Dr. 
F. L. Smalley, Mrs. Harry L. ‘Dane, and 
The Alliance held a 
Christmas sale, December 14, and an au- 
thors’ reading for December 21, at which 
Dr. Wadlin and the minister read stories 
of their own writing. The minister has 
taken personal charge of the Sunday- 
school, and is giving much of his time and 
attention to the development of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, which meets 
every Sunday evening for a vesper ser- 
vice and a social hour in the homes of 
its members. There were forty present at 
its last meeting, and five were added to 
its membership. The new officers of the 
Union are: President, Miss Phyllis Nod- 
ding; vice-president, Robert Ham; ‘secre- 
tary, Miss Esther Millett; treasurer, Har- 
old Baker. The church is giving a good 
account of itself in the community. 


New Minister in Historic Church 


Quincy, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. Fred Alban Weil: With impressive 
and interesting ceremonies, Rev. Fred 
Alban Weil was installed Tuesday, De- 
cember 14, as minister of the First Parish 
Chureh. The visiting clergymen with 
their wives and members of the parish 
assessors and their wives were tendered a 
dinner in the lower room of the chapel. 
The installation ceremony took place at 
7.30 p.M.; and in addition to many mem- 
bers of the congregation there were pres- 
ent the pastors of several Quincy churches, 
Rey. Arthur T. Brown and Rey. William 
Grainger, who took part in the exercises, 
Rev. Thomas R. Turner of the Water 
Street Presbyterian Church, Rev. Harry 
R. Hurd of the Quincy Point Community 
Church, Rey. Leander Hokinson of the 


Swedish Lutheran church, and Rey. 
Houghton Page. Rev.’ Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot preached the sermon. He said the 


strength of any life or institution is to 
be found in its union of the old and the 
new, and the proportion of its sense of 
eontinuity. The act of. installation was 
performed by Henry M. Faxon, chairman 
of the board of parish assessors. Mr. 
Faxon spoke of the two hundred and 
eighty-one years of the history of the 
church and said in this new beginning 
he felt a special symbol. He also spoke 
of the many changes that had taken place 
in the church, and its history. Turning 
to Rey. Mr. Weil, he said, “We are proud 
to welcome you, and we pledge you our 
Rey. Mr. Weil is the fif- 
teenth minister to be installed over the 
old First Church, which was gathered in 
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1636. Reorganized in 1639, 
Unitarian since 1750. Rev. Adelbert 
Lathrop Hudson preceded Mr. Weil. He 
was installed March 17,°1912, and re 
signed June 30, 1920. 


it has been 


William Day Simonds 

William Day Simonds was born in Win- 
nebago County, Illinois, March 31, 1855, 
but in childhood removed to Vermont. He 
had a partial course at Amherst College, 
and then entered the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, from which he graduated in 
1885. As a student he was minister of 
the Congregational church at Jefferson, 
Ill., and upon graduation he served the 
church at Iowa Falls, Ia. The debate 
then rife over the salvation of the 
heathen made him feel out of place in 
orthodoxy, and he accepted a call to the 
Independent Church at Battle Creek, 
Mich., where he preached 1888-94. En- 
tering Unitarian fellowship he served suc- 
cessively at Madison, Wis., 1894-99; 
Seattle, Wash., ~ 1899-1908; Oakland, 
Jalif., 1908-18; and Spokane, Wash., 1918 
till his death, October 28, 1920. He was 
a man of broad religious sympathies, rev- 
erent of spirit, always progressive in 
thought. He was by temperament a great 
student of good literature, which he laid 
under contribution in his pulpit. His ser- 
mons were the thoughtful and finished 
productions of a pulpit orator of a type 
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now no longer common. His pastorates 
were important and difficult ones, and he 
filled them with ability. He was a gifted 
lecturer, and the author of several little 
volumes, including an early volume of 
“Sermons from Shakespeare,” “The Christ 
of the Human Heart,” and “Starr King in 


California.” He had five children, of 
whom four, together with his wife, sur- 
vive him. E. M. W. 


A QUIET, not intrusive woman of 53 
wishes to be the only boarding-person in 
a very quiet, really private family of 
steadily few adults only. Single house. 


Bath-room. No “music” whatever. No 
whistling. No tobacco. Room, all-day 
sun. Steady, ample heat. Give details in 
full. Picture. Address A. C. B., care THE 
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LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


By BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D. 


Professor in Yale University 


f The Church at Ephesus and Its Gospel” 


From Galilee to Ephesus; An Evolution in 
Religion. 

2. After Paul; 
Churches. 

38. The Higher Unity of the Spiritual Gospel. 


The Problem of the Greek 


On Monday afternoons, January 3, 10, 17, at 
2.30 o'clock. All seats FREE and no tickets 
required. 


Dour Country Calls 


FOR TRUE AMERICANS TO SUSTAIN 
HER LAWS AND WIN NEW VICTORIES 


Prohibition is Violated 


EVERY LOYAL CITIZEN: 
SHOULD DEMAND 


ENFORCEMENT 


IN HIS OWN COMMUNITY 
AND WORK 


to sustain the Federal Law 
which will be attacked by 
the Liquor Traffic in the 
next Congress. 


Ex-President Taft urges that Pro- 
hibition at least be given a fair 
trial. Are you with him? 


Our Children Suffer 


from physical defects which 
lead later in life to more 
serious illness and debility. 


Most of these defects can be 
corrected in the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


IF EVERY LOYAL CITIZEN 
WILL WORK 


for the passage of Federal 
and State Bills now pending 
designed to give public- 
school children proper care 
and physical training. 


The Anitarian Temperance Society 


is the agency through which all Unitarians may 
best serve these and other burning issues. 
In our Membership Campaign 
we are waiting to enroll 


Dou 


“The money the 
other fellow has.”’—Simplicissimus (Mu- 
nich). 


“What is capital?” 


Bolsheyist leader: “Is there anybody in 
this mob who knows how to run a printing 
press?” “I do.” “Good. You’re appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury.”—Life. 


Chicago Judge: ‘‘So you murdered your 
whole family, eh? Thirty days.” Pris- 
oner: “Don’t be so hard on me, your honor. 
It was just a small family.”—WNashville 
Tennessean. 


Crawford: “I see that thirty new names 
have been added to the Hall of Fame this 
year.” Crabshaw: “That’s encouraging. 
In the course of time perhaps they’ll elect 
some of the famous ones they’ve left out.” 
—Life. 


She asked the class if any one knew of 
any other ark in the Bible. The knowing 
boy, who had been spending his evening 
rehearsing Christmas carols: “Yes, mum, 
“"Ark the ’erald angels sing!’ ”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


Reporter: “I called, madam, to learn 
something of the early struggles of your 
distinguished son.” Old Lady: “He had 
no struggles that I can recollect, except 
that he made a good deal of fuss about 
having his face washed.”—The Presby- 
terian. 


~ Lloyd George went to a meeting the other 

night not expecting the warmest recep- 
tion. He was to speak on Ireland. He 
quoted Chauncey Depew, who said that 
when Daniel found himself in the lions’ 
den he remarked, ‘“‘Well, there is one con 
solation, at any rate—I won’t have to 
make an after-dinner speech.” 


A well-known missionary to Turkey was 
offered a consulship in one of the chief 
Turkish cities, at a princely salary. A 
young man asked in amazement, “Why 
in the world did you not accept such a 
chance?” “Well,” was the quiet reply, 
“IT declined to step down from an am- 
bassadorship to a consulship.” 


A certain young lady with clicking high 
heels and generally dressed to the mode 
appeared at a school for training social 
workers recently in order to ascertain the 
requirements for admission. An artist 
friend of hers, she said, had told her that 
she ought to be doing some active work 
for social progress, since whenever he 
saw her he always wished “to paint her 
with a tenement baby in her arms.”’—Sur- 
vey. 


It was in Paris. The talkative guide 
was exhibiting to the interested American 
tourist the tomb of Napoleon with all the 
customary flourishes of both language and 
hands. “This immense sarcophagus,” de 
claimed the guide, ‘weighs forty tons. 
Inside of that, sir, is a steel receptacle 
weighing twelve tons, and inside of that 
is a leaden casket, hermetically sealed, 
weighing over two tons. Inside of that 
rests a mahogany coffin, containing the 
remains of a very great man.” For a 
moment the American was silent, as if 
in deep meditation. Then he said: “It 
seems to me that you’ve got him all right. 
If he ever gets out, cable me at my 
expense !”—Tit-Biis. 
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SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year go we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 


8S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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‘Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, January 2, Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Mas"horough Streets. Rey. Charles BE. 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
Way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, January 2, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, ‘‘Life’s Ex- 
pectations.” Evening service at 7.30 in All Souls 
Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
oa dad Square, then surface car to Meeting House 

1. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rey. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this historie “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All are cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Take subway to Andrew 
Square and Neponset car. : 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m., followed by com- 
munion service. The minister will preach. Subject, 
“Gospel Lights and Shadows.’”’ Disciples School at 
9.454a.m. Kindergarten at11. Bible class at 10.15. 
Charles Gordon Ames Chapter of the Laymen’s League 
—Mrs. George H. Root will address the meeting on 
Sunday, January 2, 1921, at 10 a.m., on the subject, 
“Our Part in the Americanization Problem.” All men 
interested are invited. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston 
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